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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE activity and the success of an organization like 

' this Association are very largely dependent upon 

the quality and interest of its committee personnel. 
The hard work of planning, promotion, and execution of 
objectives is almost entirely the product of the devotion of 
committee members who, often as not, are unknown to the 
general membership, and so are unrewarded. 

One of the most important committees of any organiza- 
tion is that which is charged with membership promotion. 
This Association has been well-served through the years 
by an active Membership Committee, and is happily so 
served just now. I wish to introduce the members of the 
committee to our general membership, and to acknowledge 
my personal gratitude to them for their interest and serv- 
ice. The chairman is Melville J. Boyer, 2116 Highland 
Street, Allentown, who is loyally continuing as chairman 
throughout the three years of the present administration. 
The other members, some of whom are serving more than 
three years, are: H. A. Alderfer, Harrisburg; E. W. 
Cruttenden, Harrisburg; Kent Forster, State College; 
Paul H. Giddens, Meadville; M. R. Hagerty, Jr., Upper 
Darby; Floyd Hoenstine, Hollidaysburg; Frederick S. 
Klein, Lancaster; Walter H. Mohr, George School; Lily 
Lee Nixon, Pittsburgh; Homer T. Rosenberger, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and L. E. Wilt, Towanda. In membership 
promotion, one other, not a member of the committee, 
must always-be included when bouquets are being dis- 
tributed. He is the secretary of the Association, Philip S. 
Klein, State College. To these responsibility has been com- 
mitted but to them the loyal and active support of the 
entire membership is also due. The chairman of the com- 
mittee stands ready to cooperate freely with any member. 

Gratifying results have been obtained in the distribu- 
tion of the first of the Pennsylvania History Studies— 
R. W. Gilbert’s A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Orders continue to come in but many of the members 
have not appreciated the opportunity to call the attention 
of a large group of potential readers among the teachers 
and students of the state to the value of these Studies. 
On orders of 25 copies or more a discount of 20 per cent 
can now be allowed. The second—W. W. Comfort’s The 
Quakers—A Brief Account of Their Influence on Penn- 
sylvania—is now in press. Full details concerning the 
Studies will be found on page 168 of this publication. 























OLE BULL 


From a portrait made in 1878. Reproduced from Ole Bull 
A Memoir (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1882). 
See the article on “New Norway,” page 120. 
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A SOUTHERNER LOOKS AT 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY* 


By CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


HEN your president very kindly invited me to speak to you 

on this occasion, and when I told him the subject I had 
chosen, he said: “Don’t pull your punches. Tell us exactly what 
you think of us, bad as well as good.” And so, with this kind 
permission, I have felt free to approach the history of your state 
with no sense of restraint or limitation, but rather, I trust, with 
an open mind and in a sincere effort to visualize and interpret the 
central theme of that history. 

Most state history, it seems to me, is conceived and written 
too narrowly. It presents the facts about the development of a 
particular state, but fails to make comparisons between that state 
and other states of the Union. And it fails to give that state its 
setting on the national and international scene. Thus, while a great 
deal of information may be presented, the broad significance of 
that information is largely lost. 

This shortcoming is due primarily, it appears, to the fact that 
in nearly every case the history of one of our states has been 
written by a resident of that state itself, and it has been difficult 
for such a person to acquire a broad perspective in dealing with 
his subject. It would seem that if the history of a particular state 
could be written or interpreted by a historian of another state, 
preferably in a different part of the country, there would be the 
advantage that. such a historian could see the subject in a wider 
setting. He might lack detailed factual information, but he could 
nevertheless present a broad interpretation of the state’s past. 


*An address to the Pennsylvania Junto, Washington, D. C., May 28, 1947. 
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It is from this point of view that, as a native and citizen of a 
southern state, I approach the history of Pennsylvania. I make 
no pretense of carrying in my head a mass of factual data; rather, 
what I have tried to do has been to paint with very broad strokes 
of the brush, to interpret as I see it the history of your state. I 
can merely hope that the detailed facts, known better to you than 
to me, will substantiate the interpretation. 

In searching for the central theme, it has appeared to me that 
the story of Pennsylvania is the story of the second state of the 
Union. It is the story of the state that almost became first, that 
tried repeatedly to be first and yet did not quite succeed. During 
the late colonial, revolutionary, and early national periods of 
American history, Pennsylvania was second to Virginia. Since 
that time she has been second to New York. Always the second 
state." 

Until the Revolution, of course, Pennsylvania was a part of the 
British colonial system. According to the accepted mercantilist 
theory, the mother country was to produce finished goods, the 
colonies were to produce those raw products for which each was 
best suited, the mother country was to trade with the colonies, 
the colonies were to trade among themselves, and so everyone was 
to prosper. That was the ideal, and ideals, by definition, are unat- 
tainable. But on the whole the system worked reasonably well. The 
mother country grew wealthy and powerful while the colonies 
developed rapidly. Indeed, the speed with which they developed is 
indicated by the early readiness of thirteen of them to cut the tie 
with the mother country. 

In so far as the British colonies on the continent of North 
America were concerned, in terms of geography and resources, 
four major factors were needed to bring prosperity and progress: 
(1) an adequate area, (2) sufficient natural resources, (3) one 
or more good ports, and (4) access to the immediate interior from 
the port or ports of the colony. 

(1) As for area, Pennsylvania was fortunate. She was far larger 
than any of the New England colonies, was second only to New 
York among the middle colonies, and was exceeded by Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia among the southern colonies. That 


*In 1810 Pennsylvania was surpassed in population by both Virginia (first) 
and New York (second), and in 1820 by New York (first) and Virginia 
(second). 
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Pennsylvania’s land area was adequate for that period is indicated 
by the fact that, when the Declaration of Independence was signed, 
a large part of the state’s hinterland was still unoccupied and that 
for several decades thereafter there yet remained unsettled regions. 

(2) In resources, Pennsylvania was likewise fortunate. Just as 
all the other thirteen colonies, she had an abundant supply of 
forests, and just as all the others except parts of New England, 
she possessed a bountiful soil. In mineral resources she was far 
richer than most of the other colonies—though little use was made 
of these resources during the colonial period. 

(3) Her port, Philadelphia, while not directly on the Atlantic 
Ocean, nevertheless ranked as one of the six best on the Atlantic 
coast. The other five were Boston, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and Charleston. 

(4) In the first three factors, therefore (area, resources, and 
port facilities), Pennsylvania was favorably situated, but in the 
fourth, the accessibility of the port to the immediate interior, she 
was not quite so fortunate. The best transportation of that day 
was by water, and, while from Philadelphia the Delaware River 
offered a route to the north and the Schuylkill to the northwest, 
neither stream was suitable for commerce on a large scale. On 
the other hand, the fact that the chief river of central Pennsyl- 
vania, the Susquehanna, flowed southeastward to Chesapeake Bay 
meant that there was a constant threat that the trade of this interior 
area would be drawn down the river to Baltimore rather than 
overland to Philadelphia. In the matter of access to the immedi- 
ate interior, Philadelphia was similar to Boston and Charleston, 
neither of which had good connections with the hinterland, but the 
city was less fortunate than New York, which possessed the 
Hudson River, than Baltimore, with the Suquehanna, or than 
Norfolk, with Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. 

On the whole Pennsylvania was favorably endowed by Nature, 
and although founded late the colony progressed very rapidly. 
Indeed, the very lateness of her founding was in a sense an ad- 
vantage, since she could profit by the experience, and especially 
the mistakes, of the older colonies. Settlers poured in by the tens 
of thousands, so that almost from the beginning there was present 
a variety of racial and religious groups (though all were white and 
of European extraction). Fortunately the colony never had to 
contend with the blighting influence of slavery on a large scale. 
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Trade quickly developed to major proportions, up and down the 
coast, with the West Indies, and with the mother country. When 
the first census was taken in 1790, Pennsylvania, though next to 
the last of the colonies to be settled, outranked all of them except 
Virginia, which had had its beginnings three-quarters of a century 
earlier. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century the movement for 
unity of action and for a united government of the colonies had 
great significance for Pennsylvania. The congress of 1754, to 
discuss measures to be taken against the French and the Indians, 
had met at Albany on the Hudson. And the Stamp Act Congress 
had convened in New York City, on the same river. But the First 
Continental Congress held its sessions in Philadelphia, as did like- 
wise the Second Continental Congress (except when driven out 
by the British during the Revolution), the Congress of the Con- 
federation, and the Constitutional Convention of 1787. Thus by 
the middle 1780’s the City of Brotherly Love had become in fact 
the capital of the United States of America. 

As long as the central government was weak, with no executive 
and judicial branches and with only a feeble legislative arm, the 
prize of being the capital did riot mean so much to a state or to 
a city. But with the movement for a strong central government, 
the prize came to amount to much more. For the central govern- 
ment would now bring to whatever city should become the capital 
a large number of new inhabitants (though at the time probably 
no one foresaw that eventually the Federal government would 
come to employ literally millions of persons). The leading states- 
men of the nation would reside there, diplomats from all over 
the globe would represent their governments there, the city would 
acquire glamor and prestige. And as the nation increased in wealth 
and power, so likewise would the city grow until it would come 
to rank alongside London, Paris, and the other great capitals of 
the world. All of this would happen, even though the capital city 
might be laid off where there was then no city at all and thus had 
to start from nothing. But how much more rapidly would the 
capital progress if an existing city, already well established, were 
made the seat of government! That city, in fact, might well expect 
thus to receive an impetus which would make it the metropolis of 
the nation. And the state in which the city was located (even 
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though a Federal district might be set up to include the city itself), 
might expect to become the greatest of all the states of the Union. 

Of all the cities of the new nation, Philadelphia might have 
appeared to have the best chance of becoming the permanent cap- 
ital of the United States. It was obvious that the capital would 
need to be located somewhere near the center of the Union—it 
could hardly be farther north and east than the Hudson and hardly 
farther south than the Potomac. And Philadelphia’s great ad- 
vantage was that she was situated near the north-south center of 
this central area. Furthermore, for the city to be selected as the 
seat of government under the new Constitution would mean merely 
that she would continue to hold the position she had already held 
for many years. 

Had Philadelphia been chosen, she might have gotten such a 
head start on her rivals that they would never have caught up. She 
might quickly have forged so far ahead of Boston, Baltimore, New 
York, and the others that they would have been out of the race. 
And the state of Pennsylvania might have become the empire state 
of the nation. 

We all remember what happened. We recall that the question 
of the assumption of the state debts was combined with that of 
the location of the capital and that, in the resulting compromise, 
in return for Southern support of assumption (there were no 
“reactionary Southern Democrats” then), it was agreed that the 
capital should be located for two years in New York, for ten years 
in Philadelphia, and then permanently in an entirely new city on 
the banks of the Potomac. Thus the seat of government was 
placed at the most southerly point where it might reasonably have 
been located. 

This meant, of course, that Philadelphia had lost her chance to 
become the permanent seat of government of the nation and one 
of the great capitals of the world. And yet, during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century she was temporarily the capital, and this 
was in some ways the golden age of the city’s history. She was the 
largest city in all the nation, and probably the most wealthy. She 
was recognized as the cultural center of the United States, “the 
Athens of America.” And now, for a brief ten years, she was 
also the nation’s political capital. Here the new government was 
placed upon a firm foundation. Here the “Father of his Country” 
served for most of the years of his presidency. Here Hamilton 
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planned and put through most of his financial measures, and here 
Jefferson served as the first secretary of state. Looking back at 
these years, one can dream of what might have been. What if the 
White House had been located on Market Street and if the Capitol 
had been constructed in the City of Brotherly Love? Think of 
Senators swaggering down its avenues; flags of all foreign nations 
flying along a Philadelphia counterpart of Embassy Row; swarms 
of bureaucrats stumbling over one another in a rush to find the 
latest vacant apartment. Picture Philadelphia as one of the leading 
capitals of the world, with a population many times that of the 
present city of Washington and considerably larger than her own 
population today. Picture her as the center of the nation in every 
phase of life—New York, Washington, Philadelphia all combined 
into one great city. It is something to dream about. And the state 
of Pennsylvania might have been the greatest state of the nation, 
unrivalled by any other. That might have happened, too. 

But it was not to be. At the end of the century Congress and the 
President and the Supreme Court, together with all the bureau- 
crats and clerks and political hacks, picked up bag and baggage 
and moved to the banks of the Potomac. Never again was Phila- 
delphia to be the nation’s capital. An era had drawn to a close. 

But having lost this political contest, there was still the chance 
for Pennsylvania and Philadelphia to win another one in the eco- 
nomic realm, perhaps even more significant, which was about to 
begin. After the Revolution and especially after the second war 
with Great Britain, as population poured westward in an ever 
swelling stream and as one new state after another was admitted 
to the Union, there developed among the older states and cities on 
the Atlantic seaboard a keen rivalry for trade with the newly 
developing West, for it was realized that therein lay a source of 
great profit and untold wealth. 

The. contest was to be settled largely in terms of geography. 
More specifically the question was that of where were to be found 
the easiest and cheapest passages across the chain of Appalachian 
Mountains that stretches from Maine to Georgia. The New Eng- 
land states were ruled out because they were too far away. The 
southern states could not compete because the mountain barrier 
there was too high. This left only the middle states, to which should 
be added Maryland. Take out New Jersey and Delaware, small 
states with no hinterland connecting with the west, and there re- 
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main only New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. And the real 
contest was between Pennsylvania and New York, between Phila- 
delphia and New York City. 

Looking backward, we can see that the fruits of victory were 
to be almost unlimited. It was not merely a question of which 
state and which city would obtain the lion’s share of the western 
trade and thus become more populous and more wealthy than the 
other. The issue was far more fundamental than that. For it was 
to be the destiny of one of these two cities to become the leading 
city not only of the United States but also of the entire New 
World. Once having gotten a head start, that city would grow by 
leaps and bounds, almost by arithmetical progression. She would 
become the financial center of the nation. She would establish the 
stock exchange which would dwarf all other stock exchanges in 
the nation. Like a magnet she would draw to herself the ablest and 
most ambitious youth of all the other states of the Union and of 
every foreign country in the world. She would become the center 
of the theatre, and many millions of persons from everywhere 
in the nation would pour in to see her plays. This horde of 
visitors would further add to her wealth and power. She would 
become the center of publishing. Her magazines and newspapers 
would circulate throughout the nation and would be more influ- 
ential than those of any other city. She would become the point 
of departure for the millions of American tourists who would 
travel abroad and the entrepot for the tens of millions of European 
immigrants who would migrate to the land of opportunity. With 
the coming of the airplane, she would become the taking-off point 
for overseas routes. The city would become, in fact, the great 
cosmopolitan center of the Western Hemisphere, the city of ro- 
mance and adventure. 

And the state which won the contest would become the most 
populous and most wealthy state of the nation. She would gain the 
largest number of representatives in Congress and therefore the 
most electoral votes. With this predominant weight in the Electoral 
College, the state would give the nation the largest number of 
presidents, and in general she would wield the most influence in 
national political affairs. Once one of the two states had gotten 
head and shoulders above the rest, it would be a case of “to him 
that hath it shall be given.” That state would become indeed the 
empire state of the nation. 
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Looking backward, we can see all this more clearly than could 
the men of the early nineteenth century, who could not possibly 
foretell all that the future might hold. Their interest was mainly in 
the western trade, though some of them visualized to a degree the 
larger implications of the contest. 

Pennsylvania had certain advantages. There were two vast areas 
to be tapped—the Ohio Valley and the Great Lakes region. Penn- 
sylvania was the only state except Virginia (which then, of course, 
also included what is now West Virginia) that possessed an east- 
ern seaport and at the same time touched the Ohio Valley. And 
Pennsylvania not only touched this valley; she possessed within 
her borders the most strategic point anywhere in the valley, the 
point where the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers join to form 
the Ohio, the site of the city of Pittsburgh. New York, on the 
other hand, had no direct contact whatsoever with the Ohio Valley. 
In addition, Pennsylvania touched Lake Erie, and thus was the 
only eastern seaboard state that bordered both the Great Lakes 
area and the Ohio Valley. But the mountains in Pennsylvania were 
more difficult to cross than those in New York. 

New York, while she did not touch the Ohio, did lie directly 
on Lake Erie. And New York possessed the Hudson-Mohawk 
Valley, with its easy route across the mountain barrier and so on 
to the West. 

Pennsylvania was first in the game. Beginning in the 1790's 
she constructed a large number of turnpikes, providing better over- 
land routes than had existed before that time. But, while these new 
roads did draw a good deal of trade to Philadelphia, especially 
from the Susquehanna Valley; they were more in the nature of 
local routes and could not solve the fundamental problem of trans- 
portation to and from the West. 

New York did not construct turnpikes on a large scale, but a 
little more than two years after the end of the War of 1812 she 
made a surperlatively bold move. At what for that day was an 
enormous cost, she undertook to link the Hudson River with Lake 
Erie, thus opening up an all-water route to the West along the 
valley of the Mohawk. We all know the story of the Erie Canal, 
and I am not going to repeat it in the present connection. Com- 
pleted in 1825, the canal immediately brought a golden flood to 
New York State and New York City. The canal’s success was so 
apparent that Pennsylvania, realizing that unless something were 
done quickly the game was up, embarked upon a remarkable and 
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heroic series of efforts to obtain her share of the western trade. A 
system of canals was constructed throughout the state, and through 
these an effort was made to provide a direct water connection with 
Lake Erie which would compete with New York’s Erie Canal. 
Even more ambitious was the construction of a route to tap the 
Ohio Valley trade, that amazing system of railroads, canals, in- 
clined planes, and more canals, from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
Built at great expense, the system actually operated for a number 
of years and brought a considerable amount of trade to Philadelphia. 

But once the Erie Canal had been completed, the contest was all 
over but the shouting. Already in 1810, New York State had sur- 
passed Pennsylvania in population, and this more rapid growth of 
the former state continued decade after decade. By 1860 New 
York’s population exceeded that of Pennsylvania by almost a full 
million. 

Even more striking are the relative figures for New York City 
and Philadelphia. In 1790 the former had had a population of 
33,131, and the latter 42,520; but by 1860 New York could boast 
no less than 805,658, while Philadelphia had only 565,529. By that 
date the former had moved so far ahead that there was little chance 
that she would be overtaken. Barring a miracle, she had shaped 
her destiny to become the metropolis of the New World, if not 
eventually of all the world. 

Following the canal era came the period of railroad building on 
a major scale. In both Pennsylvania and New York, as elsewhere 
in the nation, the first lines were merely local, connecting one 
community with another one nearby, but by the 1850’s the time 
of the trunk line had arrived and from both states such lines were 
constructed into the trans-Appalachian region. In the Keystone 
State the leading system was the Pennsylvania, which was to be- 
come one of the great railroads of the world, and in New York 
it was the New York Central. These two systems, supplemented 
by others, quickly made connections with important centers of the 
West and soon were pouring the products of that area into their 
respective eastern termini, Philadelphia and New York City. Since 
the railroad could go practically anywhere on land, the natural 
advantage of the Hudson-Mohawk Valley, along which the New 
York Central ran, did not make so much difference, and the moun- 
tain barrier of Pennsylvania was not so difficult to cross. But by 
this time the die had been cast, for New York had profited by the 
Erie Canal for a quarter of a century and New York City had 
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forged so far ahead of all her rivals that it was well nigh hope- 
less for them to try to catch up with her. One can merely specu- 
late as to what would have happened had the era of the railroad 
come before that of the canal. 

Much later still came the era of the automobile, the motor truck, 
and the hard-surfaced highway. And, within very recent years, 
we have had the airplane. Just as the railroad, both the automobile 
and the airplane can go anywhere, so that mountain barriers and 
river valleys are no longer important factors. But by the time 
these new means of transportation had come into use it was too 
late for them to make material difference in the rivalry of the two 
states and the two cities. New York was too far ahead. 

And so, for a century and more, Pennsylvania has been sand- 
wiched between two centers. To the south, only an hour or two 
distant by train or automobile and only a few minutes by plane, 
has been the Nation’s Capital, the center of government, con- 
stantly tending to draw away from the Keystone State her ablest 
leaders in the realm of politics and statesmanship. And her next- 
door neighbor to the north has been none other than the Empire 
State, with its fabulous metropolis of the New World, constantly 
pulling at the wealth, the population, and the brains of the Key- 
stone State. From Market Street to Broadway is today a matter 
of less than two hours—and there have been many Pennsylvanians 
who have made that trip, never permanently to return. 

The remarkable thing to me is that, despite these external forces 
that have ceaselessly pulled at her, Pennsylvania has been able to 
preserve those essential qualities that go to make up a great state. 
In industry she has steadily maintained her position near the top, 
in mining she has remained one of the leading states, and in total 
wealth she has continued to rank very high. Within recent decades 
the influx of immigrants into her borders, especially into the coal- 
mining areas, though temporarily creating something of a racial 
problem, has added greatly to her wealth. A Southerner notes 
especially that the standard of living in your state is materially 
higher than in his own. 

In her economic advancement, Pennsylvania has maintained a 
balance between industry and agriculture on the one hand and 
between the various industries on the other. No one interest or 
economic group has been able to dominate, but rather the different 
elements have served to counterbalance one another, a kind of un- 
planned and unwritten system of checks and balances that has 
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tended to keep the state in the middle of the road and to prevent 
her going off at a tangent. 

Pennsylvanians have kept their roots, and have clung to the 
heritage that is theirs. They have not forgotten the tradition of 
freedom, tolerance, and fair play left them by the great Penn, nor 
the far-sighted vision and at the same time the never-failing com- 
mon sense of the “manysided” Franklin. Their strength is that of 
many racial groups—the quiet and sober English Quakers, the 
methodical and dependable Germans, the fighting Scotch-Irish, 
and all the others that, fused, make up the state’s populace today. 

Pennsylvania has preserved her unity as a cultural whole. 
Though one of her two great urban centers is at her eastern bound- 
ary and the other across the mountains in the extreme west, the 
people of the state have maintained a feeling of oneness that has 
held them together. They have developed and preserved a state 
consciousness that, while not exaggerated as in the case of certain 
commonwealths I could mention, has made them proud to be 
Pennsylvanians. 

To be surpassed by one state in the Union—what of it? For 
that state is so populous, so wealthy, and so powerful that she is 
practically an empire in herself. Of the other forty-seven states of 
the Union, does not Pennsylvania exceed no less than forty-six? 
And if the nation’s capital is on the banks of the Potomac rather 
than on those of the Delaware, perhaps after all the City of Broth- 
erly Love is just as well off without the bureaucrats. Certainly 
with them she could hardly have maintained her own distinctiveness. 

As the second state, indeed, Pennsylvania has preserved some- 
thing that she could hardly have kept had she become the first. 
She has maintained her solidarity, her strength, and her sanity. 
She has preserved her sense of proportion. She has kept her feet 
on the ground. She has refused to listen to siren songs. 

In these troublous times, with the nation seeking the way out 
of a perplexing maze of postwar problems and with the world 
knocked groggy and trying to find its balance after the most dev- 
astating conflict in history, it seems that above all there are needed 
the qualities of common sense, an appreciation of the heritage 
of the past, the ability to stay in the middle of the road, and 
strength of character. These qualities, I feel, if they exist any- 
where on the globe today, are to be found in Pennsylvania, the 
second state in the Union. 








THE LEWISBURG AND MIFFLINBURG 
TURNPIKE COMPANY 


By J. Ortn OLIPHANT AND MERRILL W. LINN 


HE purpose of this paper is to relate the history of a turnpike 

company that once operated in Union County, Pennsylvania. 
As a short chapter of legal and business history, the record of 
this corporation will no doubt be interesting; but the major in- 
terest of such a study should lie elsewhere—in the opportunity to 
observe how much the thinking of the people of Pennsylvania in 
respect of road building and road maintenance has been trans- 
formed within less than a hundred and fifty years. The change is 
indeed a vast one. For whereas a century or more ago hard- 
surfaced roads were so difficult to come by that the people of 
Pennsylvania did not expect them to be free roads, today the 
people of this commonwealth take it for granted that Pennsylvania 
shall so use its taxing power as to provide, and keep in good repair, 
hard-surfaced roads on which they may ride, free of tolls, to the 
remotest districts of the state. Moreover, since it is known that the 
history of one turnpike company could not differ greatly from 
that of another, a study of this character, because of the relatively 
long period of time that it covers, should in some degree illumine 
the whole history of turnpike transportation in this common- 
wealth. For these reasons an historical study of a company that 
operated a short toll road in the Buffalo Valley from the spring 
of 1830 to the autumn of 1903 would appear to be justified. 

The turnpike between Lewisburg and Mifflinburg (now a part 
of Route 45) was conceived as a part of a hard-surfaced highway 
which was intended to connect the northwestern portion of Penn- 
sylvania with Philadelphia, via Sunbury and Reading.’ This road 


*The Centre Turnpike Company, chartered in 1808 to build a turnpike be- 
tween Reading and Sunbury, completed its road in 1814. James Weston 
Livingood, The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860 (Harris- 
burg, 1847), pp. 46, 53; Samuel Hazard, ed., The Register of Pennsylvania, 
II (1828), 298. By 1830 it was able to declare a dividend of three: per cent. 
“Rarely does it happen that the affairs of a turnpike company are so pros- 
perous as in the present case of the Centre Turnpike Company.” Hazard, loc. 
cit., VI (1830), 32. For some additional notes on this road, see J. J. John, 
“The Centre Turnpike Road,” Publications of the Historical Society of 
Schuylkill County, II (1910), 518-533. 
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became, in fact, a small part of a system of highways in Penn- 
sylvania, a system constructed in a period when the subject of 
internal improvements was one of great national concern. Such 
state systems of highways—for Pennsylvania was not the only 
state in which turnpike roads were built—were not only expressions 
of the rising sentiment of nationalism in the United States; they 
were also, in the Middle Atlantic States, products of the spirited 
rivalry of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore for the trade 
of the “new west” that was rising in the Great Valley beyond the 
Alleghenies.* The era of turnpikes, however, was not one of long 
duration; within a period of forty years the turnpike movement 
had reached its height and had begun to decline. But in Pennsyl- 
vania the abandonment of such roads was gradual, for in this 
state as late as 1903 there were in operation at least 1,100 miles 
of turnpike roads.* 

By the time that canals and railroads were beginning seriously 
to challenge the position that highways had acquired as carriers 
of the internal commerce of the United States, Pennsylvanians 
had expended much effort and considerable sums of money on 
turnpikes. These roads were constructed by private corporations, 
the first of which had been authorized by an act of the General 
Assembly, approved on April 9, 1792, to build a road between 
Philadelphia and Lancaster. The company incorporated under the 
provisions of this act was the first turnpike company in America, 
and, in a very real sense, it proved to be the parent of all later 
companies of like character formed in Pennsylvania.* From the 
beginning of the nineteenth century onward for several decades, 
Pennsylvania turnpike companies, modeled on the plan of the one 
just mentioned, appeared in great profusion. By 1821, such com- 
panies to the number of 146 had been authorized, of which eighty- 


*There was, of course, a long-standing rivalry between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore for the trade of the Susquehanna Valley, the story of which has 
recently been told in detail by Livingood in the book cited above. Naturally 
such rivalry expressed itself, to some extent, in the construction of roads. 

*Joseph Austin Durrenberger, Turnpikes: A Study of the Toll Road 
Movement in the Middle Atlantic States and Maryland (Valdosta, Ga., 
1931), pp. 52, 160. 

*Durrenberger, op. cit., p. 52; Livingood, op. cit., pp. 41-44; Charles I. 
Landis, “History of the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike,” Pennsylvania 
History of Magazine and Biography, XLII (1918), 131-140. In 1846, speak- 
ing for the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Justice Thomas Burnside wrote: 
“All our subsequent turnpike acts are substantially copied from the act of 
the 9th of April, 1792, relating to the Lancaster turnpike.” 2 Pa. 114 at 115. 
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four had actually obtained letters patent.° Seven years later the 
statistics of turnpike companies that Samuel Hazard had compiled 
were even more impressive. “Since the year 1792,” wrote Hazard, 
“168 companies have been incorporated for the purpose of making 
about 3,110 miles of turnpike roads; 102 have gone into operation, 
and have constructed nearly 2,380 miles of roads passable at all 
seasons, at an expense of $8,431,059.50. . . . The whole surface 
of the state is traversed with the numerous turnpikes which ex- 
tend their branches to the remotest districts.”* By the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Pennsylvania had chartered 428 toll-road 
companies.” But by the early 1830’s interest in toll-road building 
was declining, and interest in canal building was rising. Hence- 
forth the turnpike companies that were chartered in Pennsyl- 
vania were formed, as a rule, for the purpose of building lines as 
feeders to roads already constructed, or as feeders to canals and 
railroads. From 1832 onward the mileage of turnpikes abandoned 
in Pennsylvania exceeded the mileage of new turnpikes con- 
structed. Hence, it is no doubt true, as one historian of this subject 
avers, that the 2,400 miles, more or less, of toll roads in operation 
in Pennsylvania at the beginning of the 1830’s represented the 
maximum development of the turnpike movement in this state.® 

Unlike the other states of the Middle Atlantic region, Pennsyl- 
vania lent its credit generously to turnpike companies that it had 
chartered. The practice of subsidizing such companies, begun by 
an act of March 31, 1806, which empowered the governor to buy 
in the name of the commonwealth 100 shares of the stock of the 
Erie and Waterford Turnpike Road,® was continued for many 
years, and was extended to other forms of internal improvements. 
By 1838, as a consequence of its having lavishly supported such 
enterprises, Pennsylvania had accumulated a debt of more than 
twenty-seven million dollars, of which sum more than two and 
a half million dollars had been invested in the stock of turnpike 
companies.?° The Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company, 
as we shall see, was a beneficiary of this policy of state aid. 

The basic act from which the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turn- 


® Durrenberger, op. cit., p. 55; Hazard, loc. cit., II (1828), 291. 
® Hazard, loc. cit., I (1828), 407. 

™Durrenberger, op. cit., p. 97. 

* Ibid., pp. 52, 55, 56. 

®* Ibid., p. 101; 1806, March 31, P. L. 653. 

* Durrenberger, op. cit., p. 101. 
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pike Company ultimately derived its charter was approved on 
February 22, 1812. According to the provisions of this act, the 
governor, subject to certain conditions prescribed by law, was 
empowered to incorporate by letters patent two companies, each 
of which would be authorized to build a portion of a toll road 
intended to connect Waterford, in the county of Erie, with North- 
umberland, in the county of Northumberland. The first of these 
proposed companies would have the right to build from Waterford 
to the West Branch of the Susquehanna, at or near the mouth of 
Anderson’s Creek, and the second one would have the right to 
build from Northumberland to the point where the first one left 
off, at or near the mouth of Anderson’s Creek. The portion which 
the second one of these proposed companies could build would 
pass through Derrstown [Lewisburg], Youngmanstown [Mifflin- 
burg], Aaronsburg, Bellefonte, and Milesburg.” 

Because the act authorizing the construction of this road is long 
and detailed, we need here consider only those provisions of it that 
pertained specifically to the formation of the company that was 
to build westward from Northumberland. The act named commis- 
sioners to collect subscriptions to the stock of this company, each 
share of which stock was to have a par value of $50. When 1,000 
shares of such stock had been subscribed, the commissioners were 
to certify this fact to the governor, who thereupon by letters patent 
would incorporate the subscribers under the name of the “Presi- 
dent, Managers, and Company, of the Northumberland and Ander- 
son’s Creek Turnpike Road,” with all the powers and franchises 
“incident to a corporation.” As soon as this company had been 
incorporated, the governor would be empowered to subscribe, 
in the name of the commonwealth, for $75,000 of its stock, subject 
to the condition, however, that not more than $25,000 of this 
sum should be expended on that portion of the road connecting 
Northumberland and Aaronsburg. If at the end of three years 
from the passage of the act 1,000 shares of stock had not been 
subscribed, the powers of the company were to cease.” 

A few months after the enactment of this law the United States 
became involved in its second war with Great Britain. Whether 
for this reason, or for some other not now apparent, the sub- 


“ Lewisburg was formerly called Derrstown, and Mifflinburg was formerly 
called Youngmanstown. 


21812, February 22, P. L. 50, secs. 29, 30, 34, 35. 
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scriptions required for obtaining a charter for the proposed North- 
umberland and Anderson’s Creek Turnpike Company were not 
forthcoming within the time prescribed. The reason for this fail- 
ure, whatever it may have been, was not such as to persuade 
the General Assembly to abandon the enterprise, for by an act 
approved on March 14, 1814, that body decreed that the life of 
the act of February 22, 1812, should be extended for three years 
from February 22, 1815, “and no longer.”’* Failing, however, to 
meet the requirements for incorporation within this extended time, 
the Northumberland and Anderson’s Creek Turnpike Company 
was not chartered. 

The General Assembly, nevertheless, seemed reluctant to give 
up the project, for on March 29, 1819, it provided that the act 
of February 22, 1812, should be again extended for three years 
from the first Monday in April, 1819, and that five companies 
should be formed to build between Northumberland and _ the 
mouth of Anderson’s Creek the road that had first been authorized 
in 1812. One of these companies was empowered to build the por- 
tion of the road between Northumberland and Youngmanstown, 
by way of Derrstown. When as many as thirty persons had sub- 
scribed for 205 shares of the stock of this company, the governor 
would be empowered to incorporate these subscribers under the 
name of the Northumberland and Youngmanstown Turnpike Com- 
pany, and, in behalf of the commonwealth, to subscribe for 200 
shares of the stock of this company.™* 

By thus substituting five small companies for one large one, the 
General Assembly may have been endeavoring to accomplish its 
purpose by stimulating local pride in what would appear to be five 
local projects. If this was its object, it was at first destined to be 
disappointed, for the community to be served by the road that 
the proposed Northumberland and Youngmanstown Turnpike 
Company was authorized to construct did not subscribe the money 
needed to bring this company into being. Accordingly, the General 
Assembly, still hopeful, carried the process of localization one 
step farther by an act of April 10, 1826, empowering the gov- 
ernor, when certain specified requirements should have been met, 
to incorporate two companies to construct a turnpike road between 
Northumberland and Youngmanstown, one of which companies 


* 1814, March 14, P. L. 113, sec. 1. 
“1819, March 29, P. L. 277, secs. 1, 3, 8. 
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should build from Northumberland to the east end of the Lewis- 
burg bridge, and the other from the west end of that bridge to 
Youngmanstown. Both of these companies were required to con- 
struct the roads authorized by this act “in such a manner as to 
combine shortness of distance with suitable ground and other con- 
veniences.” The two companies, moreover, were required to re- 
main forever separate and distinct entities. 

Within a period of less than three years after the enactment 
of this law, the Derrstown and Youngmanstown Turnpike Com- 
pany was incorporated. As commissioners to take subscriptions for 
the stock of this company, the act of April 12, 1826, had desig- 
nated five men and had empowered them to accept subscriptions 
from both individuals and corporations. When twenty or more 
persons had subscribed for 120 shares, each such share having a 
par value of $50, the commissioners were required to certify this 
fact to the governor, who thereupon would incorporate the sub- 
scribers. The subscription of the state that had been authorized 
under the act of March 29, 1819, was now so divided ‘that the 
company building the road between Northumberland and Derrs- 
town would receive the value of 105 shares.*® 

Having collected the required subscriptions, and having certified 
that fact to the governor,’’ who thereupon issued letters patent 
to the Derrstown and Youngmanstown Company on November 11, 
1828, the commissioners advertised a meeting to be held at the 
house of Jacob Musser, in Lewisburg, on December 15, 1828, 
for the purpose of electing officers for the new company. This 
meeting was held as appointed, and Dr. Thomas Vanvalzah was 
elected president, Robert Hayes was elected treasurer and clerk, 
and twelve other men were elected managers. To this meeting 
three of the commissioners appointed to take stock subscriptions 
made a report of the doings of the commissioners and delivered 
up to the officers of the Company the subscription book and the 
Company’s charter.** 


* 1826, April 10 P. L. 308, secs. 1, 5. 

* Tbid., secs. 2, 4, 5. The name of the Derrstown and Youngmanstown Turn- 
pike Company was officially changed to the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg 
Turnpike Company in 1858. 1858, February 23, P. L. 48, sec. 2. 

* The original charter is in the Company Papers, now in the possession of 
Merrill W. Linn, Lewisburg, Pa. 

* Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company, Minute Book, pp. 4-5 
(hereafter cited as Minute Book). 
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The board of managers of the new company, now empowered 
to do business in the name of the corporation, proceeded forth- 
with to set the Company’s affairs in order. The urgent task that 
confronted the board was that of getting the road constructed and 
approved by the state, for upon such approval the Company would 
receive a substantial contribution from the state, as well as the 
right to begin taking tolls. Accordingly, at this first meeting the 
board resolved, inter alia, 


that the managers are to receive as a compensation for 
their services in locating the road and the business of the 
company generally one Dollar & twenty five cents per day 
and find themselves 

. . that the President be authorized to contract with a 
surveyor to lay out the Road at the rate of two Dollars & 
twenty five cents pr day & find hinself drafting at the 
same rate 

. that the President & Managers will not allow any 

damages for any property they may have occasion to pass 
over or through on their route unless compelled by law, 
except where buildings have to be removed and then if 
they cannot agree, to have it decided by law—*® 
... that the President be authorized to advertise the sale 
of the Road on tuesday the 20th & Wednesday the 21st 
days of January next and that written proposals will be 
received at that time by the Managers to commence at 


® How the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the law under which it was incorporated provided that this 
company should pay damages for all the property it took, acquired its right 
of way (as its records show that it did) with.little or no cost to itself, is a 
question of some interest. Two possible explanations may be offered. As 
early as 1712 the practice began in the province of Pennsylvania, upon the 
giving of a patent for a parcel of land, of adding, without cost to the pur- 
chaser, six per cent of the quantity of land called for by the patent. The 
purpose of this gift was to enable the public authorities, when building a 
road through such land, to take thereof up to six per cent without compensa- 
tion to the owner. This practice was continued for a long time after Penn- 
sylvania ceased to be a British possession. Most of the properties through 
which the road of the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company passed 
were patented under the “Officers’ Surveys of 1769,” and therefore contained 
the “six per cent for roads.” On this subject, in general, there is an excellent 
note in 2 Smith Laws 105, beginning at 139 (Bioren ed., Philadelphia, 1810). 
The other possible explanation is that the Company profited by the practice, 
dating from an early day in Pennsylvania, whereby the owner of property, 
in his eagerness to get a road through his property, gladly gave a right of 
way. So persistent has this practice been that even today a board of view, 
when laying out a road across private property, acts under court instructions 
to attempt to obtain release of damages from the owners of land to be taken 
for such road, and to assess damages for land so taken only as a last resort. 
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Youngmanstown at the House of Jacob Maize and in 
the Borough of Lewisburg at the House of Jacob Musser. 
. .. that the Road be laid out in half mile sections 

... that the Treasurer is authorized to call upon the stock- 
holders by advertisement for five Dollars on each share 
subscribed the first to be paid on the first of Febry next 
& five Dollars on the first day of each succeeding month 
untill [sic] all is paid 

... that the President & Managers meet at the House of 
Jacob Musser on Monday the 22d. Inst for the purpose 
of Locating the Road and such other matters as may ap- 
pear to them necessary”® 


Between December 22 and 25 the board occupied itself in ex- 
ploring routes, and on Christmas day it selected one of the three 
routes proposed. On December 26 and 27 it located the road from 
Youngmanstown as far east as “the cross Road Leading to New 
Berlin.” The work of locating the rest of the road it turned over 
to a committee, which, after completing its task, reported to the 
board on January 3, 1829, at which time the board approved the 
road as “surveyed and drafted.” On January 20 and 21 the board 
met to receive construction bids, and on the last named day ac- 
cepted the bid of John Maclay. On January 27 Dr. Vanvalzah 
signed with John Maclay, Robert P. Maclay, and John Forster 
articles of agreement, whereby the Company promised to pay the 
contractors at the rate of $3.90 a perch for constructing the road, 
and the contractors in turn bound themselves by a bond of $5,000 
to complete the road according to the specifications not later 
than November 1, 1829. On January 31 the board approved this 
agreement.** 

By September 1, 1829, the expenses of the Company had ex- 
ceeded its receipts from payments on stock, and on that day the 
board resolved “that the president be authorized to borrow as 
much money as will pay the estimates on the work untill [sic] 
the state appropriation is received to be repaid out of the said 
appropriation.”*? During the month of September, Dr. Vanvalzah 
accordingly borrowed for the Company the sum of $1,600.?* 


® Minute Book, pp. 6-7. 

* Tbid., pp. 7-10. 

™ Tbid., p. 13. 

* Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company, Treasurer’s Book, p. 5 
(hereafter cited as Treasurer’s Book). 
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The progress of the road was such that the board, at a meeting 
on October 23, 1829, authorized the president to “advertise for 
contracting for the building a Toll House, twenty-six feet in 
length by seventeen feet in width one story and a half high, the 
lower story to be seven feet in height to be constructed of frame 
or logs to have an overshot of three feet in front with the neces- 
sary windows and doors also a Toll Gate.” On November 10, the 
board voted “that the Toll House be built near the south East 
corner of John Rockey’s field north side of the Turnpike.”** The 
contract for building the toll house was presumably let to Henry 
Barnheart, for on January 11, 1830, he received “on acct Toll 
House” the sum of $70, and on February 8, 1830, the further 
sum of $100 “in full for Toll House.’?> Whether it was a frame 
house or a log house, the record does not disclose. 

On November 25, 1829, the governor of Pennsylvania, having 
been informed by the president and the managers of the Com- 
pany that the road was completed according to law, appointed 
James Dale, Robert Barber, Jr., and Hugh Wilson, Esquires, as 
commissioners to inspect the road. These men subsequently re- 
ported to the governor that the road had been made from the 
“west end of the Lewisburg Bridge to Mifflinburg (or Young- 
manstown) in Union County and perfected throughout the whole 
distance thereof, being nine miles and ninety perches—in a com- 
plete and workmanlike manner according to the true intent and 
meaning of the several Acts of the General Assembly which 
authorise the making of the same.” Thereupon Governor George 
Wolf, on February 3, 1830, authorized the Company to erect 
gates and to collect tolls.” 

The road thus approved had been constructed according to speci- 
fications set out in the above-mentioned act of February 22, 1812, 


* Minute Book, pp. 13-14. 

* Treasurer’s Book, p. 4. 

*® The original document, reciting the above-mentioned facts and authoriz- 
-ing the Company to collect tolls, is in the Company Papers. In the begin- 
ning, the road extended from the west end of the bridge in Lewisburg to the 
western limit of the borough of Mifflinburg, but later changes resulted in 
a slight shortening of the road. When it was condemned, the road extended 
from the western limit of the borough of Lewisburg to the eastern limit of 
the borough of Mifflinburg, and was 8.19 miles long. Union County, Court 
of Quarter Sessions, Road Docket, No. 5, p. 384 (No. 2, May Sessions, 
1903). A map of the road, made by Walter Frick, a civil engineer, was 
entered as an exhibit in the condemnation proceedings. 
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which provided for a road sixty feet wide, within which limits 
an “artificial” road, twenty feet wide, should be made “of firm, 
compact and substantial materials, composed of wood, gravel, 
pounded stone, or other small hard substances, in such a manner 
as to secure a solid foundation, and an even surface, as far as the 
nature of the country, and the materials will admit.” This road 
the Company was required to keep in repair, and for failure to 
do so proceedings instituted before a justice of the peace might 
result in the withdrawal of the right to collect tolls for use of 
the portions needing repairs, as well as in a fine imposed on the 
person responsible for making the repairs, if such repairs were 
not made within a specified time. In still other ways the rights of 
the public were safeguarded. In the matter of tolls, a collector 
who overcharged a person using the road was made subject to 
a fine. Under certain conditions, moreover, the road could be used 
without the payment of tolls. No toll, for example, could be col- 
lected from “any person passing or re-passing from one part of 
his or her farm to another; or to and from any place of public 
worship; or funerals, or from militia-men, on days of training, 
going to and returning from the same; or persons going to or 
returning from general elections.” Finally, the legislature reserved 
the right to gain possession of the road at any time after 1830 by 
purchase following an appraisal of the property. 

But if this law imposed on the Company limitations and obli- 
gations, it also conferred upon it substantial and solid benefits. 
Besides the rights it would enjoy in virtue of its incorporation, 
the Company would profit by special protection of certain of its 
property that was exposed, and that therefore could be easily 
damaged. Penalties, for example, were imposed specifically on 
persons who should deface mile-stones, direction-posts, or printed 
rates of toll exposed to public view. Furthermore, by proceedings 
brought before a justice of the peace, the Company could collect 
a fine of $15 from anyone attempting to evade the payment of 
tolls.27 But the most substantial right which this law conferred 
upon the Company was the right to collect tolls, the rates of which, 
as prescribed by section thirteen of the aforesaid law, were as 
follows : 


71812, February 22, P. L. 50, secs. 11, 14, 15, 20, 22, 26. 
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For every space of five miles, and in proportion for greater or 
less distances, for 























A score of sheep 4c 
A score of hogs 6c 
A score of cattle 12c 
Every horse or mule, ladened or unladened, with rider or led — 3c 
A two-wheeled vehicle 

drawn by one horse 6c 

drawn by two horses 9c 
A four-wheeled vehicle 

drawn by two horses 12c 

drawn by four horses 20c 
A sled or sleigh, for each horse 2c 





Wagons of burden 
with wheels not more than four inches wide, for each horse 4c 
with wheels more than four inches wide but not more than 

seven inches wide, for each horse 3c 

Two oxen estimated as equal to one horse 

Every mule or ass estimated as equal to one horse 








During the seventy-odd years that the Company collected tolls, 
the rates were not changed much from those established in the 
beginning, a fact disclosed by the schedule advertised by the 


Company during the later years of the nineteenth century as 
follows: 


For any distance of five miles in length of the said road, the fol- 
lowing sums of money, and so on in proportion for any other distance, 
or for any greater or lesser number of sheep, hogs or cattle, to wit: 




















1. For every score of Sheep 5c 
2. For every score of Hogs 5c 
3. For every score of cattle 10c 
4. For every horse or mule, laden or unladen, with his rider or 
leader 3c 
5. For every sulky, chair or chaise, with one horse and two 
wheels 6c 
6. For every sulky, chair or chaise, with two horses and two 
wheels 9c 
7. For every buggy, with one horse and four wheels _..._--_-_-—s- 8c 
8. For every buggy, with two horses and four wheels _..____. 10c 
9. For every chaise, coach, phaeton, stage, wagon, coachee or 
light wagon, with two horses and four wheels _...-._--=SSSs«d1:2 
10. For either of the carriages last mentioned, with four horses 20c 
11. For every other carriage of pleasure, under whatever name it 
may go, the like sums, according to the number of wheels, 
and horses drawing the same 
12. For every sleigh, for each horse drawing the same 3c 
13. For every sled, for each horse drawing the same > 2c 


14. For every cart or wagon, or other carriage of burden, the 
wheels of which do not exceed four inches in breadth, for 
each horse drawing the same 4c 

15. For every cart or wagon, the wheels of which shall exceed 
in breadth 4 inches, and shall not exceed 7 inches, for each 
horse drawing the same 2c 
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16. And for every cart or wagon, the breadth of whose wheels 
shall be more than seven inches, for every horse drawing the 
same _.. Ic 

17. And when any such carriage as aforesaid is drawn by oxen 
or mules, in whole or in part, two oxen shall be estimated as 
equal to one horse, and an ass or mule as equal to one horse, 
in charging the aforesaid toll™ 





Within a few weeks after receiving permission to do so, the 
Company began collecting tolls. Anticipating the governor’s li- 
cense, the board on December 28, 1829, had elected John Linn 
“Toll Keeper for one year from the first day of April next at forty 
eight Dollars per annum.”*® The Company, however, began taking 
tolls as early as March, 1830, and on the 20th of that month the 
treasurer entered in his book the sum of $40, the first receipt of 
toll money from John Linn.*° 


For more than thirteen years the Company maintained only one 
toll gate and employed only one toll collector. But at a special 
meeting on August 23, 1843, the board resolved to 


errect [sic] two tollhouses one on the hill West of Lewis- 
burg along John Brown’s field and the other in the east 
end of Mifflinburg— 

. .. that William Cameron Esq be employed to build the 
one near Lewisburg—he agreeing to wate [sic] for the 
expense of it until the company be able to pay for it— 

. . . that Frederick Pontius be authorized to enquire 
whether any person in the east end of Mifflinburg will 
agree to have a gate errected [sic] at his house and collect 
the toll for the company—* 


Presumably the construction of the eastern toll house went 


forward rapidly, for at another special meeting, held on October 
20, 1843, the board resolved 


that a toll gate be immediately errected [sic] at the new 
toll house where the turn pike crosses the West line of 
the Borough of Lewisburg; and that Alexander S. Lewis 


*% From a printed notice in the Company Papers. This notice, printed by 
J. R. Cornelius, “Chronicle” Office, Lewisburg, Pa., appears to have been 
brought out in the summer of 1886. On August 10, 1886, the treasurer of the 
Company paid Cornelius “for printing Rates of toll,” $3.25. Treasurer’s 
Book, p. 100. 

® Minute Book, p. 14. 

© Treasurer’s Book, p. 7. 

™ Minute Book, p. 31. 
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be hereby authorized to collect the tolls at said gate untill 
[sic] the 1st day of April next— 


The board further resolved that Mr. Lewis should receive for 
this service $25 and that the Company should “find him two loads 
of coal and a stove to burn it in.”*? Presumably a person was 
found in the east end of Mifflinburg who was willing to have a 
toll gate erected near his house, for on June 3, 1844, the board 
appointed a committee to put up a gate at the west end of the 
road.** Before the end of that year, William Fehrer was col- 
lecting tolls at the upper, or west, gate.** From 1846 onward, the 
two gates were commonly called the east and west gates.** 

In later years the Company erected other toll houses for the 
use of its collectors, at the east end of the road as well as at 
the west end. On March 1, 1847, the board authorized a commit- 
tee to purchase from Joseph H. Smith a lot of land adjoining 
the east toll-gate house, and on December 18 of that year the 
treasurer paid Mr. Smith $85 for a “toll house lot.”** Five years 
later the board authorized another committee “to purchase a 
piece of land from Francis Wilson not exceeding an acre to errect 
[sic] a toll house on instead of the present eastern gate.” A year 
later this committee was re-appointed.** On March 3, 1856, an- 
other committee was appointed to “purchase a toll gate lot,” 
and this committee succeeded in doing so, for on September 2, 
1857, the treasurer paid Francis Wilson $110 for such a lot.** 
In the meantime, on March 2, 1857, the board had authorized 
William Cameron and James F. Linn “to errect [sic] a toll house 
on the lot of ground near the X Roads that the company purchased 
of Francis Wilson for that purpose and move the eastern gate to 


= Tbid., p. 32. At its meeting on March 3, 1845, the board directed that 
William Cameron be paid $123.39 “for work on the Turnpike and moving 
Toll Gate.” Ibid., p. 35. 

% Tbid., p. 33. ‘ 

* Treasurer’s Book, p. 37. The Company employed for short periods at 
least two women as toll collectors. On March 1, 1847, “Widow Yellers was 
appointed gate keeper for the Western gate for the ensuing year at $25.00 
per year.” She was collecting tolls as late as March, 1850. In 1851 and 1852, 
the treasurer paid Catherine Kreisher small sums for collecting tolls. Minute 
Book, p. 38; Treasurer’s Book, pp. 42-50. 

* Minute Book, p. 36. From 1865 onward, the treasurer entered separately 
the receipts from the east gate and the west gate. 

* Minute Book, p. 39; Treasurer’s Book, p. 42. 

* Minute Book, pp. 44-45. 

* Ibid., p. 48; Treasurer’s Book, p. 60. 
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it as soon as completed.”*® At the west end of the road, it appears 
that the Company had no toll house of its own before 1874. On 
March 2 of that year, the supervisor, E. B. Walter, was author- 
ized “to cause to be erected a new dwelling House for the gatherer 
at the Western Gate, of such dimensions as he may deem to the 
interest of the Company, and such other improvements as he may 
deem necessary.”*° On March 1, 1875, Mr. Walter was paid for 
building this house the sum of $755.82, and was authorized and 
required to have erected at the west gate a suitable stable.** Per- 
haps to forestall adverse criticism of the supervisor for an ex- 
penditure which for the time being put the Company in debt and 
compelled it to pass its dividend for 1875, the board, by a resolu- 
tion passed on March 1, 1875, fully approved the course that Mr. 
Walter had taken, and also commended his “management of the 
affairs of the Company generally during the past year.”** 

Not all the money that was paid to the Company for the use 
of its road was collected at the toll houses. On an average, perhaps 
as much as one-third of the receipts were collected, presumably 
in advance, from persons who made annual contracts with the 
Company for the use of the road.** As early as February 8, 1831, 
the board authorized the president to “make yearly contracts with 
all such persons as wish to take the Road by the year,” and on 
March 12, 1832, it resolved that all such contracts should be paid 
in advance. On June 3, 1839, it restricted to the residents of Union 
County the privilege of making such contracts.** The require- 
ment that cash be paid in advance for such contracts appears, 
however, not to have been strictly enforced, for on March 3, 
1879, the board resolved that thenceforth “all contracts must be 
cash, without any abatement.’’*® Fifteen years later the board 
again resolved that “permits must be paid for in cash when lifted,” 
and that “those who have not paid for their permits for previous 
years shall not have permits until the same are paid.”** 


* Minute Book, p. 49. From the meager entries in the Treasurer’s Book 
it is impossible to tell precisely what this building cost. 

“ Ibid., p. 68. 

“ Treasurer’s Book, p. 88; Minute Book, p. 70. 

“Minute Book, p. 70. 

“ Treasurer’s Book, passim. 

“Minute Book, pp. 16-17, 25. 

* Ibid., p. 77. 

“ Ibid., p. 107. 
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The annual receipts of the Company were never large. Not 
until the middle of the 1850’s was the annual income as much as 
$1,000. Thereafter, until the later years of the 1870's, the Com- 
pany was relatively prosperous, its income in one year rising to 
more than $1,500. But from the time of the Civil War to 1904, 
the average annual income of the Company was perhaps somewhat 
less than $1,300. From 1893 to 1904, the average was $1,194.30. 
The annual expenses were considerable, with the result that the 
net earnings were never large.** In fact, the condition of the 
Company was such that it could not pay a dividend at all until 
sixteen years after the completion of its road.** 

Without the generous assistance that it received from the state, 
the Company could hardly have become solvent. When it received 
its license to collect tolls, on February 3, 1830, it was heavily in 
debt. But the issuance of this license brought the Company some 
relief, for now it was entitled to receive the money the state had 
pledged itself to pay in support of this enterprise. Accordingly, 
the treasurer entered in his book, as of February 3, 1830, the 
sum of $5,092.50 as payment by the state for 105 shares of the 
Company’s stock. For some reason not apparent, the state had 
received a discount of three per cent on this purchase.*® 

Despite this relief, the pecuniary difficulties of the Company 
were not yet ended. There were still many bills outstanding, for 
the payment of which the officers of the Company were compelled 
to borrow money. By June 4, 1832, the total expenditures of the 
Company amounted to $15,252.56, but on that date the receipts 
from loans, sales of stock, and tolls also amounted to $15,252.56. 
Thus at last the books were balanced and the treasury was empty. 
Between June 4, 1832, and June 3, 1833, the receipts of the Com- 
pany were $356.58 and the expenditures were $331.17%. Of 
the meager sum of $25.40% in the treasury on the last-named 
date, one dollar was counterfeit.°° With such low earnings the 


“ Treasurer’s Book, passim. 

“ Minute Book, p. 37. 

“ Treasurer’s Book, p. 5. 

® Ibid., pp. 10-13. This was not the Company’s last experience of counter- 
feit money, as the following entries of the treasurer will show: June 4, 1837— 
“To one dollar counterfeit received of R. Hayes, former treasurer. . . . To 
2 3 dollar counterfeit shins on Borough of Harrisburg recd as toll.” June 3, 
1839—“To amount of shinplasters Recd of collector counterfeits—$6.00.” 
January 28, 1848—“To counterfeit ten dollar note returned by J. Pontius 
last fall.’ Treasurer’s Book, pp. 22, 26, 42. 
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Company could not have paid the interest on its debts. From its 
precarious situation it was soon rescued, however, by further 
aid from the state. Between 1837 and 1840, in a manner presently 
to be described more fully, the state invested the further sum of 
$2,400 in this Company, thereby relieving it of its debts and 
hastening the day when it could begin paying dividends.®* The 
total capital of the Company that was eventually paid in amounted 
to $13,642.50, of which sum only $6,150 had been privately sub- 
scribed.®* In other words, the state had paid more than half the 
cost of building the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg turnpike road. 

When the first dividend of the Company was declared, on 
March 23, 1846, there were 277 shares of stock on the books, of 
which number one share was subsequently forfeited.°* Of this 
stock, William Cameron owned 154 shares, or more than half of 
the total. Before the end of another year, he had added one more 
share to his holding, and by March 13, 1854, still another; but 
before March 5, 1855, he had disposed of one share, thus reduc- 
ing his holding to 155 shares, a block of stock which remained 
substantially intact from that year until the dissolution of the 
Company.®** The person who held this stock could, of course, 
subject to the laws of Pennsylvania, control the operations of 
the Company. 

The opportunity to effect this concentration of ownership was 
given by a change of state policy. As we have seen, Pennsylvania 
for many years, beginning in 1806, had aided with a lavish hand 
the building of turnpikes and other forms of internal improve- 
ments. In the beginning, as we recall, it had bought 105 shares of 
the stock of the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company. 
In 1837 it once again came bearing aid, for in an act of April 4, 
1837, the General Assembly provided 


That the dividends declared, or to be declared, upon 
the stock held by the state in the Youngmanstown and 
Bellefonte turnpike road, be, and the same are hereby 


5 See references in Notes 55 and 56, infra. 

= Copy of Report of the Capital Stock of the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg 
Turnpike Company to the Auditor General of Pennsylvania for the Year 
Ended the First Monday of November, 1904. Company Papers. 

® Treasurer’s Book, pp. 264-268; Minute Book, p. 48. 

* Treasurer’s Book, pp. 264-270; Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike 
Company, Dividend Book, pp. 4, 7, 13 (cited hereafter as Dividend Book). 
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appropriated to the payment of the debt due by the com- 
pany incorporated to make a turnpike road from the 
south [west] end of the Lewisburg bridge to Young- 
manstown: Provided, That the sum so appropriated, 
shall not exceed the sum of twenty four hundred dollars.** 


To fulfill the obligation thus established, the state, between June 
14, 1837, and July 30, 1840, paid to the Company in four install- 
ments the sum of $2,400, for which the Company issued to the 
state forty-eight additional shares of its stock. By July, 1840, 
therefore, the state had contributed to the capital of the Company 
the sum of $7,492.50 and had acquired title to 153 shares, or more 
than half of the outstanding stock.®* But the state did not long 
remain the principal stock-holder of the Company. Plunged into 
pecuniary distress by the depression which came in the train of 
the panic of 1837, the state, in 1843, decided to dispose of its 
stock in banks and in turnpike companies. Accordingly, pursuant to 
a newly enacted law,*’ it advertised its stock in the Lewisburg 
and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company for sale in Northumberland 
on June 24, 1843. The disposal of this stock was a matter of much 
concern to the Company, as a minute adopted at its annual meet- 
ing on June 5, 1843, attests: 


William L. Harris and James F. Linn were appointed 
a committee to attend the sale of state stock at Northum- 
berland on the 24th June 1843—and use their discretion 
as to the purchase of the state stock in this company.** 


How these men exercised their discretion, the records of the Com- 
pany do not disclose; they merely show that on June 24, 1843, 
this stock was sold, and that on July 6, 1843, it was transferred to 
William Cameron. On April 20, 1857, William Cameron trans- 
ferred the 155 shares he then owned to J. & A. Frederick, who on 
March 31, 1866, sold them to E. B. Walter and Daniel D. Boyer. 
On March 2, 1867, E. B. Walter became sole owner of this stock 
and kept it until March 1, 1883, when he sold it to William Wertz, 
who kept it until the Company was liquidated.*® 


«, 1837, April 4, P. L. 352, s 
® Treasurer's Book, pp. 2i, 23, 25 31, 337-338. 
* 1843, April 8, P. L. 180, sec. ‘ 
® Minute Book, p. 30. 
® Treasurer’s Book, p. 338; Dividend Book, p. 113. 
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Perhaps because of lack of opportunity, there was no other 
major concentration of ownership of the Company’s stock. Only a 
few persons ever acquired ten or more shares. In the beginning, 
the Lewisburg Bridge Company, which had subscribed for: fifteen 
shares, was the largest holder. On June 22, 1867, these shares 
were sold to John B. Packer, and when the Company was liquid- 
ated they were being held as a part of Packer’s undivided estate.°° 
By 1846 William Hayes, who in the beginning had subscribed for 
eight shares, had acquired twelve shares, which soon thereafter 
were transferred to other persons.** By 1852 George F. Miller 
had acquired fourteen shares, to which he later added other shares, 
so that by March, 1878, he held twenty-six shares. When he 
died, in 1885, these shares were divided equally between his sons, 
D. Bright Miller and G. Barron Miller, who each now possessed 
fourteen shares, which they retained until the Company was dis- 
solved.*? By March, 1884, J. Merrill Linn had acquired ten shares, 
and by March, 1894, William L. Harris had also acquired ten 
shares. Mr. Linn died in 1897, but his stock was held as a part 
of his undivided estate as long as the Company existed. Mr. Harris 
also retained his stock until the Company was dissolved.** Apart 
from the block of originally state-owned stock, the largest single 
concentration of ownership was that of James F. Linn. In the 
beginning, he subscribed for one share, but when the first dividend 
was declared, in 1846, he held seventeen shares. Thereafter, it 
appears, he passed by no opportunity to add to his holding, with 
the result that in 1854 he owned thirty-one shares. Two years 
later, when the total number of shares outstanding had been re- 
duced to 276, he held thirty-two shares. As the years went by, 
he acquired more shares, and at the time of his death, October 
8, 1869, his total holding amounted to forty-four shares, which 
were divided, as nearly equally as could be done, among five heirs, 
one of whom was his son, John Blair Linn, widely known as the 
author of Annals of the Buffalo Valley.® 


© Treasurer’s Book, pp. 2, 336; Dividend Book, pp. 38, 113. 

® Treasurer’s Book, pp. 2, 266, 334; Company Charter, in Company Papers. 

@Treasurer’s Book, pp. 282, 328; Dividend Book, pp. 58, 113; Minute 
Book, pp. 89-90. 

® Dividend Book, pp. 70, 90, 112-113. 

“ Treasurer’s Book, p. 266; Dividend Book, pp. 5, 11, 42; Minute Book, 
p. 63 
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Unlike many of the turnpike companies chartered in Penn- 
sylvania,* the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company 
through long years consistently paid dividends, although the yield 
on the original investment was not large. Between 1846 and 1904, 
a period of fifty-nine years, the Company passed its annual divi- 
dend only three times—in 1848, 1849, and 1875. Sometimes, it is 
true, the dividend was very small, in the year 1857 being only fifty 
cents. The largest dividend, $2.75, was declared in 1863. The next 
largest, $2.60, was declared in 1868, but thereafter in only one 
year, 1885, was a dividend larger than $2.00 declared. Between 
1846 and 1904, each share earned $72, or at the rate of 2.44 per 
cent annually—certainly not an excessive rate of interest.** In- 
deed, on the stock that was paid for in 1830 the average annual 
return was considerably less than two per cent per annum. But 
this showing is by no means the whole story, for it is certain that 
the stock that changed hands after 1830 sold for much less than 
$50 a share, the price at which it had been issued. Persons who 
were fortunate enough to pick up shares of this stock at bargain 
prices earned a good rate of interest on their investment. 

During the period of fifty-nine years that the Company was on 
a dividend-paying basis, the average annual dividend was only 
$1.22. Assuming that a dividend of five per cent would have been 
a fair return on such an investment, the average value of a share 
of stock during this period was $24.40; or, assuming that four per 
cent would have been a fair yield, the average value of a share 
was $30.50. By this mode of reckoning, a share was at par value, 
on the basis of a five per cent yield, when it was paying an annual 
dividend of $2.50; or, on the basis of a four per cent yield, when 
it was paying an annual dividend of $2.00. The stock, therefore, 
was seldom at a premium and not often at par. During the last 
eleven years of the life of the Company, the average annual divi- 
dend was only $1.08. On the basis of a five per cent yield, the 
average value of a share of stock during these years was but $21.60. 


© Durrenberger, op. cit., pp. 112-114. On this subject Samuel Hazard, in 
1828, wrote as follows: “None of them [i.e., turnpike companies] have yielded 
dividends sufficient to remunerate the proprietors : most of them have yielded 
little more than has been expended on their repairs; and some of them have 
yielded tolls not sufficient even for this purpose, and consequently, in some 
=" have been abandoned by their proprietors. Hazard, loc. cit., I (1828), 


® Treasurer's Book, passim; Dividend Book, passim. 
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From 1883 forward, in order to ascertain the value of the stock 
for the purpose of determining the state capital-stock tax, the 
Company made its appraisal of its stock on the principle that the 
annual dividend should represent a return of six per cent on the 
actual value. Hence, during this period the appraised value of a 
share varied from a high of $36.66 2/3 on March 2, 1885, when 
a dividend of $2.20 was declared, to a low of $9.16 2/3 on March 
5, 1900, when a dividend of fifty-five cents was declared. Accord- 
ing to the Company’s annual reports to the state auditor general, 
one share sold in 1894 for $15, one share in 1896 for $11, six 
shares in 1897 for $15 each, six shares in 1898 for $10 each, one 
share in 1899 for $12, and one share in 1902 for $5.90. 

One investment in the stock of the Company that is now known 
to have yielded a respectable return in dividends was that of Wil- 
liam Wertz, who in 1883 bought for $4,000 the block of 155 shares 
that William Cameron once had owned." During the next twenty- 
one years, a period which was by no means the most prosperous 
one in the Company’s history, Wertz received in dividends from 
this investment the sum of $3,592.25; or, to state the case dif- 
ferently, this investment paid him for twenty-one years interest at 
the average annual rate of slightly more than 4.27 per cent. 

The prospect of earning substantial dividends was not, however, 
the only reason why the block of 155 shares of stock was sought; 
nor was the possession of the controlling interest acquired by any- 
one as a means of gaining for himself the presidency of the Com- 
pany. The object of the successive owners of this stock lay else- 
where. To them the value of this stock, dividends apart, lay in the 
fact that the owner of it could get the position of road supervisor, 
or general manager, and thus put himself in position to do the 
work of repairing the road and of collecting tolls, and perhaps also 
put himself in position to sell supplies to the Company. At the 
next annual meeting after his purchase of the state stock, William 
Cameron was elected supervisor, a position which he retained until 
he surrendered this stock. Other owners of this stock followed him 
successively in this position, and at least two of them, E. B. Walter 

* Testimony of William Wertz, August 4, 1903, in Re Petition of Citizens 
of Union County for a Jury to View and Condemn that Part of the Lewis- 
burg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Road as Extends Eastward from the Borough 
of Mifflinburg and into the Borough of Lewisburg, Union County, Court of 


Quarter Sessions (No. 2, May Sessions, 1903). A copy of this testimony is 
in the Company Papers. 
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and William Wertz, served also as toll collectors at the east gate. 
During the last thirty years of the life of the Company, the annual 
salary of the collector at this gate was $150. 

The executive offices in the Company were ordinarily held, 
sometimes for long tenures, by men whose pecuniary interest in the 
Company was not large. These were offices of honor rather than of 
profit, for the best paid of the officers, the clerk and treasurer, 
never received more than $30 a year. During the whole time of its 
existence, the Company elected only six men as president. The 
first president, Dr. Thomas Vanvalzah, served from December 15, 
1828, to June 5, 1837. He was followed by Alexander Graham, 
who died during his term in office, before the annual meeting in 
1840. Between June 1, 1840, and March 5, 1849, Henry S. Graham 
was president, and his successor, George Schnabel, was in office 
from March 5, 1849, to March 1, 1858. Longest of all the tenures 
in the presidency was that of George F. Miller, who was elected 
on March 1, 1858, and who served continuously in that office until 
his death on October 21, 1885. On March 1, 1886, D. Bright Mil- 
ler was elected to succeed his father, and he continued in this office 
until the Company was dissolved. 

Even fewer men filled the office of clerk and treasurer. The first 
man elected to this office, Robert Hayes, served from December 
15, 1828, to June 4, 1832. He was succeeded by James F. Linn, 
one of the original subscribers, who served continuously until his 
death on October 8, 1869. On March 7, 1870, William L. Harris 
was elected clerk and treasurer, and he served in this office without 
interruption from that date until January 17, 1903, when he re- 
signed because of a physical infirmity. On March 2, 1903, Philip 
B. Linn was elected to this office, in which he remained as long as 
the Company existed. 

Long records of service on the board of managers were also 
made, the longest being that of J. Frederick Pontius, who served 
continuously from 1834 to 1870. Other men who served long terms 
as managers, each of them at least for twenty years, were Martin 
Dreisbach, John N. Pontius, J. Merrill Linn, and Philip Frederick. 
In the beginning, the law required the election of twelve managers, 
but a later law of April 6, 1830, reduced the number to four, who, 
like the other officers, were to be elected annually.** This law con- 


© 1830, April 6, P. L. 233. 
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tinued in force during the remaining life of the Company. The 
pecuniary compensation that a manager received was negligible. 
From 1865 onward, however, the practice of the Company per- 
mitted its officers to use the road without paying tolls. 

The chief satisfaction that came to one from being a member 
of the directorate of this company—apart from the satisfaction 
that Americans commonly derive from holding lesser offices and 
from acquiring minor titles—was no doubt that of attending the 
annual meeting and eating a dinner at the expense of the Company. 
The annual meeting, at which time the election was held, soon be- 
came the big event of the year for the officers.®* In choosing its 
meeting places, the Company was as conservative as it was in 
retaining its officers. From 1839 onward, it held its annual meeting 
regularly in East Buffalo Township—for several years at Colonel 
Samuel Reber’s house and for other years at Gideon Biehl’s or at 
John Stein’s. Finally, in the middle 1870's, the Company settled 
upon Lochiel House, of which David Royer was proprietor, as 
the place for holding the annual meeting, the expense of which 
was commonly $18 and never more than $20, the laconic entry in 
the treasurer’s book showing, year after year, that the sum thus 
expended was for “dinner, stationery &c.”’® Some indication of 
what may have gone on at these meetings in “Old Lochiel” is re- 
vealed by a letter written by an absent stockholder from Philadel- 
phia on March 6, 1898. This man regretted “exceedingly” that he 
could not be present at the meeting on the following day “to par- 
take of the good things that the table is generally loaded with,” 
and “to enjoy the jokes & yarns usually spun by the good fellows 
who gather in.” He then expressed the hope—certainly not a very 
fervent one—that they would “all have a good glorious time and 
all go home perfectly sober.”"* The hope thus expressed may have 
been a partial explanation of the “&c” that the treasurer almost 
invariably included in his entry of the expense incurred by such a 
meeting. 

®In the beginning, the annual meeting of the Company was held on the 
first Monday in June, but a law of September 6, 1843, changed the time to 
the first Monday in March. 1843, September 6, P. L. 1, sec. 6. Contrary to 
the wording and intent of this later law, the Company held its meeting for 
1844 on June 3, and did not begin complying with the provisions of the new 


law until 1845. Minute Book, pp. 33, 35. 


” Data concerning Company officers and Company meetings were taken 
from the Minute Book, passim. 
™ Original letter in the Company Papers. 
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During the active life of the Company, which extended from 
the presidency of Andrew Jackson to that of Theodore Roosevelt, 
vast changes took place in the United States, not a few of which 
directly touched the Company and its operations. This was a period 
of great economic transformation in the United States, a time 
when, especially after the Civil War, the industrial revolution was 
coming of age in this country. It was a time of revolutionary 
changes in modes of transportation and communication, and of the 
extension of facilities for increasing the conveniences and com- 
forts of living. It was likewise a time of political and constitutional 
readjustment, to which Pennsylvania responded by making sig- 
nificant changes in her constitution in 1837 and by adopting a new 
constitution in 1873. In one way or another, in periods of peace 
no less than in periods of war, the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg 
Turnpike Company was affected by these significant happenings. 

Periods of national prosperity, as well as periods of national de- 
pression, were reflected more or less accurately by the earnings of 
the Company. The early 1850’s, for example, a time of general 
prosperity in the United States, was also a time when the Com- 
pany was paying relatively high dividends. During the period of 
the Civil War, the taxing power of the Federal Government laid 
hold of the Company’s earnings. Section 8 of the amendment to 
the Federal Excise Law, approved on March 3, 1863, required of 
all “‘canal companies, canal navigation, or slackwater corporations, 
and turnpike companies” a three per cent tax on interest earned 
and on dividends declared.** Accordingly, the Lewisburg and Mif- 
flinburg Turnpike Company paid into the treasury of the United 
States on March 7, 1864, a three per cent tax on the dividend it 
declared that day. Nor was this all. Between that date and March 
1, 1867, the Company paid taxes to the United States at the rate 
of three per cent per annum on its gross receipts and at the rate 
of five per cent per annum on the dividends it declared. All told, 
its payments of Federal war-time taxes amounted to $166.8714."8 

After the Civil War, the earnings of the Company, as disclosed 
by the dividends declared, fluctuated considerably, some years be- 
ing fairly prosperous ones; but after 1868 there was no consider- 


= From a notice issued by the United States Treasury Department, Office 
of Internal Revenue, dated at Washington, March, 1863, in the Company 
Papers. 

™ Treasurer’s Book, pp. 72, 74, 76, 78, 80. 
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able period of continuous profits like the period of the 1850’s and 
the period of the Civil War. 

The latter years of the nineteenth century saw the appearance 
on the roads of the United States of new vehicles of transporta- 
tion, first the bicycle, and then, near the turn of the century, the 
automobile. With both these new vehicles the turnpike companies 
had to reckon. In dealing with these and related matters, these 
companies learned, through court decisions, the essential nature of 
their business and the scope of their powers. As to the nature of 
a turnpike road, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania held that 


The main object and purpose of a turnpike is to pro- 
vide a public highway of a superior quality. .. . It is for 
the use of every person desiring to pass over it, on pay- 
ment of the toll established by law. . . . Common under- 
standing and public policy [the court affirmed] unite in 
requiring us to hold that a turnpike is a public highway, 
in so far that an indictment will lie against one obstruct- 
ing it, as for a public nuisance.”™* 


By other decisions the status of the turnpike companies was fur- 
ther clarified. It was held, for example, that a turnpike, although 
it had been built by a private company, was nevertheless a public 
highway, constructed for public purposes in virtue of public au- 
thority ; and it was further held that a turnpike company did not, 
by reason of its incorporation, acquire an estate in the soil that it 
occupied, but merely a right of way.”> Moreover, though it had 
acquired the right to exact a reasonable toli of each and every 
vehicle that passed over its road,”* a turnpike company could not 
exclude from its road any vehicle that might lawfully move upon 
a public highway. On the other hand, the owner or operator of a 
vehicle could not avoid the payment of toll for using a turnpike 
merely because the law authorizing the taking of tolls had not 
specifically mentioned such vehicle. Accordingly, it was held that 
a bicycle is a two-wheeled carriage and, as such, when it moves 
upon a turnpike, is subject to the payment of such toll as is levied 


(1879). Northern Central Railway Co. v. Commonwealth, 90 Pa. 300 at 306 
® Fisher v. Coyle, 3 Watts 407 at 408 (1834). 
™® Boyle v. Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co., 54 Pa. 310 (1867) ; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. Sly, 65 Pa. 205 (1870). 
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upon other two-wheeled carriages." Later it was held that an au- 
tomobile could not be excluded from a turnpike, provided that the 
driver thereof was willing to pay lawful toll for the use of such a 
road."* 

Just after the turn of the century, the Lewisburg and Mifflin- 
burg Turnpike Company was called upon to assent to the entrance 
upon its right of way of two companies which were seeking to ex- 
tend their facilities of comfort and convenience to a part of the 
area in which the Turnpike Company operated. Such consent, of 
course, the Turnpike Company granted, with proper safeguards to 
itself. At a special meeting on April 24, 1900, the board granted 
to the Lewisburg Water Company permission to extend its main 
line, with its connections, westward on the right of way of the 
Turnpike Company, from the west line of Lewisburg to a distance 
of at least 3,000 feet, provided that the Lewisburg Water Company 
would guarantee the Turnpike Company against loss from any 
and all actions and against claims for damages that might arise or 
result from the construction, maintenance, and operation of such 
extension."® Somewhat more than a year later, at another special 
meeting, held on July 24, 1901, the board of the Turnpike Com- 
pany gave the United Telephone and Telegraph Company per- 
mission to erect poles and operate its lines on the right of way of 
the Turnpike Company between Lewisburg and Mifflinburg, pro- 
vided that a telephone “be located free of charge for use at the 
west toll gate, near Mifflinburg,” and that the Telephone Company 
“save harmless and indemnify” the Turnpike Company against 
any and all actions and claims that might arise “by reason of the 
construction, maintenance and operation of the said telephone 
line.”®° 

The most difficult task, perhaps, that confronted the Lewisburg 
and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company was that of steering safely 
between the Scylla of constitutional revision and the Charybdis of 
new laws affecting corporations.** This company, it will be re- 


™ Geiger v. P. & R. Turnpike Road Co., 167 Pa. 582 (1895). 

™® Scranton v. Laurel Run Turnpike Co., 225 Pa. 82 (1909). 

™ Minute Book, p. 124. 

© Tbid., pp. 126-127. 

* An indispensable guide to the cases touching Pennsylvania turnpike and 
other road companies is 9 Vale’s Digest (Philadelphia, 1912), pp. 13,828- 
13,869. On Pennsylvania corporations in general, see also 2 Vale’s Digest 
(Philadelphia, 1908), pp. 2,085-2,233. 
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called, was the product of special legislation, and the charter which 
it received was a contract, guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States against the impairment of the obligation thereof by 
any state action. The extent to which the state might control this 
company’s operations and the means by which the state might sub- 
ject it to the regulations it had imposed upon other such corpora- 
tions subsequently formed under the provisions of general law 
became, therefore, interesting questions of constitutional law. In 
the course of years the General Assembly enacted, from time to 
time, special laws affecting the Company. In an act approved on 
March 6, 1847, it declared that the Company should charge tolls 
according to the provisions of the eleventh [thirteenth] section of 
the act approved on February 22, 1812, the basic act from which 
the Company had derived its charter.** Again, in 1858, the General 
Assembly authorized the Company to change the construction of 
its road from the western boundary of Lewisburg to Mifflinburg 
so that the stone part thereof should be only fifteen feet wide; and 
by another section of the same act it changed the name of the 
Company from Derrstown and Youngmanstown Turnpike Com- 
pany to Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company.** Also, in 
a law approved on May 1, 1861, the General Assembly enacted 


That hereafter, when the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg 
turnpike shall not be kept in proper repair, any person 
aggrieved thereby may make complaint by petition, under 
oath, to the court of quarter sessions ; and if the persons 
having care of the road, shall not within thirty days after 
notice issued from said court and duly sworn, make the 
necessary repairs, a bill of indictment shall be prepared 
against such delinquent, in the same manner as now al- 
lowed by law against township supervisors; .. . 


and the General Assembly enacted further, 


That so much of the act relating to said turnpike road, 
as authorizes proceedings before justices of the peace, in 
case the turnpike road is not in proper repair, and all 
other laws inconsistent with the preceding section, be and 
the same is [sic] hereby repealed.** 


81847, March 6, P. L. 220. 
81858, February 23, P. L. 48, sec. 2. Before the enactment of this law, the 


hard-surfaced portion of the road was required to be twenty feet wide. 
1861, May 1, P. L. 637. 
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All this legislation the Company accepted as a matter of course, 
for there is no evidence in its papers that it considered any portion 
of it burdensome, or as an infringement upon its charter rights. 
Whether the Company was subject to general laws requiring the 
registration of corporations and imposing upon such corporations 
taxes upon their capital stock or upon their earnings is another 
question, and one of vital import. It would appear that the Com- 
pany came under the provisions of an act of March 27, 1824, re- 
quiring, inter alia, the officers of every turnpike company “now 
created, or which may hereafter be created,” by Pennsylvania law, 
in which the state owned stock, to make to the state auditor general 
an annual report on its business operations. This law was in force 
as late as 1846, yet there is no evidence in the Company’s papers 
showing that the Company complied with the provisions thereof.*® 
Equally certain, it would appear, was the liability of the Company 
for all the taxes laid by the state without discrimination upon state- 
chartered corporations. The reason for thinking it was thus liable 
rests upon an opinion of Chief Justice Marshall, handed down in 
1830 in the case of Providence Bank v. Billings,** holding that the 
relinquishment by a state of its taxing power must never be in- 
ferred. In construing the provisions of a charter, therefore, the 
courts must hold that, in the absence of a special exemption from 
taxation, the state which granted the charter intended to grant no 
such exemption. This rule the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
the case of Bank v. Commonwealth, decided on July 5, 1849, quoted 
with approval.** The Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Com- 
pany had received no special exemption from taxation. 

That the officers of this company had at one time believed that 
their company was liable for a general corporation tax is made 
clear by the action they took with respect to such a law enacted 
in 1844. While the government of Pennsylvania was still feeling 
the effects of the depression that began in 1837, the General As- 
sembly passed an act, approved on April 29, 1844, which had for 
one of its objects the reduction of the state debt. To this end, 
therefore, it imposed an annual tax on the capital stock of “banks, 
institutions, and companies” chartered by Pennsylvania. According 


* 1824, March 27, P. L. 102, i. 1; Dunlop’s General Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia, 1847), p. 

4 Peters 514 at 561. 

10 Pa. 442 at 450. 
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to the provisions of this statute, if any such company declared an 
annual dividend of at least six per cent, it would be taxed at the 
rate of one-half mill on each one per cent of the dividend so de- 
clared; but if any such company declared no dividend, or if it 
declared a dividend of less than six per cent per annum, then it 
would be taxed at the rate of three mills on every dollar of the 
appraised value of its stock.** Presuming that their corporation 
was affected by this law, the officers of the Company held a spe- 
cial meeting on November 9, 1844, and approved a sworn state- 
ment to be sent to the auditor general, which statement affirmed 
(1) that the capital stock of the Company amounted to two hun- 
dred and seventy-six shares, which originally sold for $50 a share, 
(2) that the managers had never declared a dividend on this stock, 
and (3) that the managers estimated the cash value of the stock 
to be one dollar a share.*® On this low appraisal, the Company 
owed the state an annual tax at the rate of three mills a dollar on 
$276. On January 15, 1846, the treasurer of the Company paid the 
tax for the years 1844 and 1845, and on November 29, 1849, he 
paid this tax, at the same low appraisal rate, for the years 1846 
to 1849, both these years inclusive.*° His records for subsequent 
years, however, disclose no further payments of this tax. 

Between May 1, 1868, and June 7, 1879, the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania enacted several laws to revise, consolidate, and 
equalize the taxes it laid upon corporations. From none of the 
taxes imposed by these laws, it appears, was the Lewisburg and 
Mifflinburg Turnpike Company exempt. An act of May 1, 1868, 
it is true, provided that “building associations, plank road or turn- 
pike companies, shall not be liable for any tax to the common- 
wealth when such companies make or declare no dividends.” 
This exemption for turnpike companies was repealed by an act 
of April 24, 1874, which, however, as an aid in collecting the taxes 
imposed by this act, required annual reports of all corporations 
operating in Pennsylvania, except banks and savings institutions.® 


1844, April 29, P. L. 486, sec. 33. 

® Minute Book, p. 34. 

© Treasurer’s Book, pp. 38, 44. 

™ 1868, May 1, P. L. 108, sec. 4. There is nothing in the Company Papers 
to indicate that the Company ever complied with the law of April 21, 1858, 
requiring annual reports of corporations taxable under Pennsylvania laws. 
1858, April 21, P. L. 419, sec. 1. 

1874, April 24, P. L. 68. 
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But neither the grant of the foregoing exemption, nor its repeal, 
affected in any way the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike 
Company, for the year 1875 was the only year after 1849 in 
which that company did not declare a dividend. A law of March 
20, 1877, continued taxes of the sort above-mentioned, and, in 
addition thereto, required, with few exceptions, corporations then 
operating in Pennsylvania, including turnpike companies, to make 
to the auditor general annual reports of their business opera- 
tions ;** and a law of June 7, 1879, besides re-enacting in sub- 
stance the provisions of the aforesaid law of March 20, 1877, 
imposing taxes and requiring annual reports, specifically required 
that “every institution or company now engaged in business in this 
commonwealth shall, within ninety days after the passage of this 
act, register as herein required in the office of the auditor gen- 
eral.”** Oddly enough, the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike 
Company ignored all these laws, with the result that by the spring 
of 1883 it was in serious difficulty, having by its negligence be- 
come subject to a heavy penalty for non-compliance with the rev- 
enue laws of the state. 

On April 25, 1883, at a special meeting held to consider the 
matter of taxes due from the Company to the commonwealth, the 
board voted to appoint a committee composed of G. Barron Mil- 
ler and William L. Harris to arrange a settlement of the matter 
with the auditor general and the state treasurer. Pursuant to a 
compromise agreed to by the Company and the state, the Company 
was duly registered on May 10, 1883, according to the act of June 
7, 1879, and on the same day it filed annual reports of its business 
for the years from 1872 and 1882, both these years inclusive. On 
June 27, 1883, the Company paid the state treasurer the sum of 
$162.84 as tax due for the years 1872 through 1882 on its capital 
stock and dividends under the aforesaid acts of May 1, 1868, 
April 24, 1874, and March 20, 1877; and on January 29, 1884, it 
paid the state treasurer the further sum of $21.39, the amount of 
the tax due under the act of June 7, 1879, for the year ending the 
first Monday in November, 1883.°° The Company now appeared to 
be in good standing with the state, having been absolved from the 
obligation of making reports and paying taxes for the years 1828 

* 1877, March 20, P. L. 6, secs. 1-5. 


1879, June 7, P. L. 112, secs. 1-4. 
* Minute Book, p. 86. 
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through 1871.°* Thenceforth it paid promptly the annual tax on 
its capital stock. 

But the Company had not heard the last of its delinquent con- 
duct. In 1900 some one in the auditor general’s department—no 
doubt an efficiency expert—discovered that the department’s files 
disclosed no capital stock reports of the Lewisburg and Mifflin- 
burg Turnpike Company for the years 1829 to 1871, inclusive; 
and on May 16, 1900, the department mailed the Company a notice 
stating that the Company was in default and reciting a heavy 
penalty for such default imposed by an act of June 8, 1891." 
Once again the fat was in the fire. On August 2, 1900, the board 
of managers voted at a special meeting to send Joseph C. Bucher 
and William L. Harris to Harrisburg on August 7, to endeavor 
“to adjust the matter of the demand of the auditor general’s de- 
partment.” For the purpose of aiding the negotiation, Harris pre- 
pared an affidavit, in which he reviewed the proceedings taken in 
1883 and restated the agreement then reached, that the Company 
should be absolved of all liability for taxes prior to 1872.°% On 
October 2, 1900, the auditor general confirmed in writing the fact 
that the Company had been relieved of taxation from the date of 
its incorporation to the end of the year 1871.°° Oddly enough, in 
these negotiations no mention appears to have been made of the 
small tax that the Company had actually paid to the state between 
1844 and 1849. 

It seems altogether unlikely that the Company, when it regis- 
tered in 1883 for purposes of taxation, also consented to operate 
thenceforth within the provisions of the latest Pennsylvania con- 
stitution. These two actions would have been separate and distinct. 
The Pennsylvania constitution of 1874 did not compel corpora- 
tions already chartered to give up rights inconsistent with the pro- 


® On March 3, 1884, the board of managers resolved as follows: “That 
the thanks of the Company, and the Board of Managers, is due to William L. 
Harris, the Treasurer of the Company, for the able manner in which he has 
discharged his duties, and especially for his careful and diligent adjustment 
of the taxes, assessed by the State against the Company, which he managed 
in a way that redounded to the advantage of the Company, while all that was 
honestly due, was paid to the authorities.’ Minute Book, p. 86. 

* A copy of this letter is in the Minute Book, p. 124, and the original is in 
the Company Papers. 

® The minutes of the special meeting of August 2, 1900, together with a 
copy of the above-mentioned affidavit, are in the Minute Book, p. 125. 

* Minute Book, p. 126. 
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visions of that constitution, but it did provide (Art. XVI, Sec. 2) 
that 


The General Assembly shall not remit the forfeiture of 
the charter of any corporation now existing, or alter or 
amend the same, or pass any other general or special law 
for the benefit of such corporation, except upon the 
condition that such corporation shall thereafter hold its 
charter subject to the provisions of this constitution. 


As construed by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the case 
of Hays v. Commonwealth, decided on October 31, 1876, the mean- 
ing of this provision was that 


. .. Charters of private corporations are left exactly 
as the new constitution found them, and so they must 
remain until the companies holding them shall enter into 
a new contract with the state by accepting the benefit of 
some future legislation.?° 


In an act “to provide for the incorporation and regulation of 
certain corporations,” approved on April 29, 1874, the General 
Assembly laid down a procedure whereby the corporations in exist- 
ence before January 1, 1874, could enter into a “new contract with 
the state.” Such corporations, this law declared, 


upon accepting the provisions of the constitution and of 
this act by writing under the seal of said corporation, 
duly filed in the office of the secretary of the common- 
wealth, shall be entitled to all of the privileges, immuni- 
ties, franchises and powers conferred by this act upon 
corporations to be created under the same; and upon such 
acceptance and approval thereof by the governor, he shall 
issue letters patent to said corporation reciting the same.?* 


Some four years later the General Assembly, in a new enactment, 
declared that that body would confer no benefit, either by special 
or general enactment, upon any corporation that had not pre- 
viously accepted the provisions of the aforesaid constitution ; and, 

782 Pa. 518 at 524; affirmed in Williamsport Passenger Railway Co. v. 
Williamsport, 120 Pa. 1 at 11 (1888). See other pertinent cases cited in 2 


Vale’s Digest, supra, pp. 2,117-2,118. 
11874, April 29, P. L. 73, sec. 26. 
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as if to entice such compliance by the simplicity of the procedure 
provided therefor, the General Assembly further declared that 
such acceptance could be made by a resolution adopted at a regu- 
lar or at a specially called meeting of the directors “or other proper 
officers of such corporations.”*°? The papers of the Lewisburg and 
Mifflinburg Turnpike Company, however, do not show that the 
Company ever received from a governor of Pennsylvania letters 
patent other than the letters patent issued to it in 1828; nor do 
they show that the officers or managers ever passed any resolution, 
pursuant to the aforesaid act of 1878, formally accepting the pro- 
visions of the constitution of 1874. We conclude, therefore, that 
the Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company never accepted 
the constitution of 1874. 

However that may be, there was no question after 1883 as to 
the Company’s liability for state corporation taxes. Nor was there 
any question as to its liability under the provisions of an act, ap- 
proved on June 2, 1887, authorizing the condemnation of turn- 
pikes. Section 1 of this act recites: 


That whenever twenty-five or more resident taxpayers 
of any county, in this Commonwealth, shall petition the 
court of quarter sessions of their county representing that 
any turnpike, road or highway, heretofore or hereafter 
constructed, upon which tolls are charged the traveling 
public under any general or special law, is located wholly 
or in part in their county, and that it would be for the 
best interests of the people of their county for such turn- 
pike, road or highway, or any part thereof, to become a 
public road, free from tolls and toll-gates, it shall be the 
duty of such court of quarter sessions to appoint a jury 
of view, consisting of five reputable citizens of the peti- 
tioners’ county, to view and condemn such turnpike, road 
or highway, or part thereof, for public use, free from 
tolls and toll-gates, and to assess the damages to which 
the owner or owners thereof may be entitled therefor.?°* 


The language of this section is broad enough to cover every turn- 
pike company ever chartered by Pennsylvania, and the act of 


102 1878, May 22, P. L. 84, sec. 2. 

108 1887, June 2, P. L. 306, sec. 1. For a brief analysis of this law, see Wil- 
liam Trickett, The Law of Roads and Streets in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1895), pp. 402-405. Cases arising under this law before 1912 may be found in 
9 Vale’s Digest, supra, pp. 13,855-13,863. 
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which it is a part could not be successfully attacked on the ground 
that it did not contain any provision exempting those corpora- 
tions which may not have accepted the latest constitution of Penn- 
sylvania. In this act the state was invoking its power of emi- 
nent domain, a power superior to any right claimed by any person 
under any grant from any state legislature. The act did not tres- 
pass upon or in any way impair the obligation of a contract; on 
the contrary, it provided for the condemnation for public use of 
property held by virtue of a state grant. It did not provide for 
the taking by arbitrary action of property without just compensa- 
tion; on the contrary, it provided for the assessing of damages for 
property condemned for public use by a procedure against which 
there could be offered no reasonable objection. Consequently the 
act did not offend against either of the two great property- 
protecting clauses of the United States Constitution—viz., the 
clause forbidding a state to impair the obligation of a contract 
and the clause forbidding a state to deprive a person, whether 
natural or artificial, of property witnout due process of law. 

It was in accordance with the provisions of this law that the 
Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike Company eventually lost 
the right to collect tolls for the use of its road. A petition of citi- 
zens of Union County, asking that a jury be appointed to view and 
condemn the turnpike, was filed in the court of quarter sessions, 
Union County, on May 23, 1903. On that day the court appointed 
a jury of five viewers, together with Albert W. Johnson as mas- 
ter.*°* At several meetings held between July 12 and August 19, 
the jury viewed the turnpike and took the testimony of twenty- 
seven witnesses, and on the latter date signed its report, which 
was filed on September 21, 1903. The jury condemned the road 
and awarded as damages to the Company the sum of $2,511.43.2°° 
From this award the Company appealed to the court of common 
pleas, as the act of June 2, 1887, permitted it to do, and on October 
17, 1903, this court allowed the appeal. Accordingly, the case came 
on for trial, and on September 24, 1904, a jury returned a verdict 
allowing the Company $2,900 as damages. At once the Company 


** Union County, Court of Quarter Sessions, Road Docket, No. 5, pp. 377- 
383 (No. 2, May Sessions, 1903). 

*® Tbid., pp. 384-385. A copy of the testimony, together with the charge of 
the master, is in the Company Papers. The master, Albert W. Johnson, was 
later. a judge of the court of common pleas, Union County, and still later a 
Federal judge for the Middle District of Pennsylvania. 
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moved for a new trial, which motion the court granted on the 
ground that the sum awarded by the jury was inadequate. On 
October 1, 1904, the Company filed a petition for a change of 
venue, but this petition the court denied. On March 13, 1905, a 
jury was sworn to try the case, but before the trial could be held 
the parties reached an agreement; whereupon the court, on March 
14, 1905, directed the jury to return a verdict awarding the Com- 
pany as damages the sum of $4,000, together with all buildings at 
the toll gates and the privilege of removing these buildings from 
the right of way.’°* The record being now remanded to the court 
of quarter sessions, the judge therein on March 14, 1905, con- 
firmed finally the report of the viewers condemning the turnpike 
and ordered the Company “to cease collecting tolls, remove the toll 
gates forthwith, and within one year from April 1, A.D. 1905, re- 
move the houses and other buildings connected therewith from the 
line of the turnpike.”?°" On June 3, 1905, the treasurer of Union 
County paid the treasurer of the Company the sum of $4,053.33, 
being the amount awarded as damages, together with accrued in- 
terest thereon since the preceding March 14.1% 

The matter of damages being now settled, the Company pro- 
ceeded to liquidate its affairs. On June 8, 1905, it distributed to 
the stockholders the net proceeds of the judgment amounting to 
$3,467.95. The payment made on each share of stock was $12.56.2°° 
Subsequently, after the Company had disposed of its buildings, the 
final distribution of $2.80 on each share was made.**° On April 30, 
1906, the Company, its business affairs having been wound up, 
voted to request the court of common pleas for an order of dis- 
solution, and on September 29, 1906, it filed a petition for such 
an order, which order the court granted on November 7, 1906.14 


®° Union County, Court of Common ries Appearance Docket, No. 34, 
pp. 342, 379-380 (No. 48, January Term, 1904). 

%t Union County, Court of Quarter Sessions, Road Docket, No. 5, p. 385 
(No. 2, May Sessions, 1903) 

*8 Union County, Court of Common Pleas, Appearance Docket, No. 34, 
p. 380 (No. 48, January Term, 1904) ; Dividend Book, p. 112. 

#® Dividend Book, pp. 112-113. 

"9 Tbid., pp. 115-116. 

™ Union County, Court of Common Pleas, Appearance Docket, No. 35, p. 
216 (No. 16, January Term, 1907). 








“NEW NORWAY”— 
A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT 


CONTRIBUTED By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


OLONIZATION in Pennsylvania did not end with the co- 

lonial era. Motives, general and specific, continued to impel 
migrants from Europe into Pennsylvania during the nineteenth 
century. To some it was a corridor to the Ohio Valley and points 
west, but to many others the towns and farmlands of Pennsylvania 
held attractions sufficient to stay their wandering feet. By mid- 
century an improved system of canals and roads had made the 
virgin lands in the northern tier of counties more readily accessible 
to newcomers. A region destined never to be heavily populated 
nor to develop into rich farming country comparable to other parts 
of the state, these well-watered timberlands—the Pennsylvania 
back country—of Warren, Venango, Forest, Elk, McKean, Pot- 
ter, Tioga, and Bradford counties drew a scattering of settlers, 
and in a few instances sizable groups located en bloc. One group 
settlement was the brief realization of the dream of Ole Bull— 
“the flaxen haired Paganini”—to create a “New Norway” for his 
fellow Norwegians in the southern part of Potter County during 
the 1850's. 

By 1852, the year of the founding of the colony, Ole Bull had 
attained world fame as a virtuoso of the violin and as a composer. 
A friend of Liszt and Chopin, he was an intimate in noble and 
royal circles of several European nations. His concerts, whether 
by royal command or for the lowly peasants, evoked unrestrained 
enthusiasm. What personal motives, or what national or other 
forces, brought this cultured cosmopolitan to the remote forests 
of Perinsylvania? 

The nationalism which swept through Europe following the 
Vienna settlements of 1814-1815 was also evident in Norway. 
Patriotic Norwegians, though allowed their own constitution and 
an independent storting, or parliament, disliked the enforced union 
with Sweden under the Swedish king, Bernadotte. When still a 
youth, Bull had participated in anti-Swedish demonstrations and 
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on one occasion he had seen his lifetime friend, the nationalist poet 
Henrik Wergenland, badly beaten by cavalrymen. Attesting his 
own love of Norway, whenever possible Bull had used his influence 
to have flown only the “Cross of Norway,” not the hated “mark 
of union,” a combination of Norwegian and Swedish banners. 

The diminishing of Swedish and Danish influences in Nor- 
wegian literature, music and drama, and the renaissance of a 
pure Norwegian culture was the aim of the “Young Norway” 
movement. The first requisite was to gain political freedom, and 
when this was attained Norwegian institutions would consequently 
become more liberal and democratic. Bull’s love of country found 
musical expression in “The Mountains of Norway,” and in his 
“Saeterbeség,” a composition dedicated to the students of Nor- 
way. In 1849, almost single-handed, he launched the National The- 
atre in Bergen. Here he planned to stage Norwegian drama ac- 
companied by a native orchestra which he would lead, and to 
encourage Norwegian art. Energetically Bull expended himself 
and much of his fortune in its creation. He conducted the premiére 
performance on January 2, 1850. But the undertaking was too 
vast for one man; support and sentiment for it were not sustained, 
and Swedish opposition was evident. Appealing to the Norwegian 
parliament in 1851 for recognition of the theatre as a national 
theatre to be maintained by an annual appropriation, Bull was 
deeply grieved when his petition was refused. 

Smarting from this rebuff, interpreted by him as repressive 
tyranny exerted by Sweden, Bull conceived the plan of leading 
other dissatisfied Norwegians to a land where men could breathe 
the heady air of freedom. His first American tour of 1843-1845 
had strengthened his admiration for American institutions. Dur- 
ing his stay he had composed several works having American 
themes: “Niagara,” “Solitude of Prairies,” and “Memory of 
Washington.” His decision to colonize in America may also have 
been shaped by his knowledge of the medieval journeyings of his 
Viking forbears to this part of the world. Bull was a romantic 
as well as a democrat; his poetic nature and historic sense may 
have exulted in the anticipation of being a modern Thorfin and 
thus fulfilling an ancient Norse undertaking. In an unspoiled, un- 
fettered wilderness resembling his beloved homeland he saw a 
“New Norway” wherein his ambitions for a purely Norwegian 
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culture might some day flourish. Political and cultural independ- 
ence, not economic discontent, seem to have directed several hun- 
dred countrymen to come with him to Potter County. Economic 
conditions in Norway were not depressed at this time; for her 
maritime carrying trade, an important mainstay of her economy, 
was enjoying the benefits of England’s recently adopted free-trade 
policy. Observers who saw Bull’s settlers move into Potter County 
from Williamsport, from Wellsville, and from New York State, 
noted the fine furniture and musical instruments with which their 
wagons were laden. 

A less worthy or questionable motive is suggested by the bitter 
disillusionment that came when Bull’s settlers were evicted from 
their lands. Bull was charged with being an out-and-out speculator 
who had gambled with the security of those who had trusted him. 
In a letter written to his brother, dated February 6, 1853, he did 
speak rather possessively of “my little State in Pennsylvania,’* 
but the balance of the letter reflected the natural pride of the 
founder of the colony and optimism in the steps being taken to 
provide it with industries and good communications. It should be 
noted to his credit that when the blow came, Bull went heavily 
into debt to protect those of the first settlers who had made con- 
siderable improvements on their holdings. It is hardly credible that 
dubious speculation in Pennsylvania lands would offer much in- 
ducement for one who could much more easily gain a fortune on 
the concert stage of Europe. Wilful jeopardizing of the happiness 
of others is a trait foreign to what is known of Ole Bull’s character. 

Bull’s selection of Potter County as the site for his contem- 
plated settlement followed a concert he gave in Williamsport, then 
a town of about 2,000 persons, early in 1852. John F. Cowan, a 
man of some local prominence who dealt in lands in Lycoming and 
adjacent counties, invited Bull to look at lands he claimed to own 
in the southeastern corner of Potter County. Favorably impressed 
by the country’s resemblance to the wooded hills of home, and 
liking its cool, bracing climate, Bull purchased 120,000 acres on 
the banks of Kettle Creek, a tributary of the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River. Much of this land was in what is now Abbott 
and Stewardson townships, presently traversed by Pennsylvania 
highway route number 44 and included in Ole Bull State Forest. 


*Bull, Sara C., Ole Bull: A Memoir (Boston, 1882), p. 223. 
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At a later date Bull bought land to the west of his first purchase, 
and held an option on 112,000 acres in neighboring McKean 
County. 

The birth of the Norwegian colony could not go unnoticed and 
unrecorded by the townsmen of larger communities nearby. For 
here was another type of “refugee” settlement, and one certain to 
attract attention because of the eminence of its founder in the 
musical world. Americans also sympathized with the liberal and 
nationalistic aspirations of mid-nineteenth century Europe. For- 
tunately for us, almost a century later, there has been preserved 
an on-the-scene account of the beginnings of the colony. It was 
written early in September, 1852, by a correspondent—possibly 
the editor—of the New York Courier and Enquirer, who had been 
invited by Ole Bull to join his party as it made its way toward 
the chosen site. The circumstances and ceremonies attendant upon 
the opening of the colony were reprinted in the Lock Haven Clin- 
ton Democrat, November 2, 1852. Contemporary descriptions of 
community building in the American scene have not survived in 
large number, and we know of no other community which was 
born to the strains of an enchanted instrument in the hands of a 
world-famed violinist. Hence the following account is of some 
historic importance. 


NEW COLONY IN PENNSYLVANIA—OLE BULL. 
OLEONA, POTTER COUNTY, Sept., 1852. 


Professor Creasy, in his description of the victory of 
the Americans over Burgoyne, at Saratoga, speaking of 
the progress of the country, makes this remark: “Before 
a book on the subject of the United States has lost its 
novelty, those States have outgrown the descriptions 
which it contains.” The truth of this is daily verified, 
for new towns, cities and States are continually springing 
into existence. The place from whence I am writing this 
letter is one of these new and remarkable creations.— 
Oleona is but a day old, yet the circumstances of its 
commencement and the activity now manifested here give 
assurance of its success. For sometime we have had 
rumors that a movement was in contemplation for es- 
tablishing a Colony in the unsettled, rich, and heavily 
timbered lands in the Southern part of this county, but 
no one knew whether these rumors were true or false, 
until the 6th of this month, when the celebrated Nor- 
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wegian artist, Ole Bull, with an Engineer and party of 
gentlemen arrived at this place, which was then without 
a name. 

From the circumstances that a large clearing had been 
made, and a hotel commenced by the former proprietors 
of the land, he determined to commence his settlement at 
this point. It would be difficult to find a more romantic 
or beautiful spot for such a purpose. The soil is very 
rich, excellent water power convenient, the streams large 
enough to float timber to the market. A beautiful valley 
shut in by hills on every side rising in the most graceful 
manner, covered with magnificent forest trees to their 
summit, game of every variety plenty, and the streams 
abounding in spreckled trout. It seems as if an all wise 
Providence had preserved this spot for some particular 
display of his goodness. 

Before the completion of the New York and Erie Rail- 
road, this section of country was hardly known—the 
great tides of emigration to the West swept past us on 
the North by the Erie Canal or Central Lines of railway 
in New York, or followed up the valley of the Susque- 
hanna on the South, without turning to the right or to the 
left to explore the country they were leaving. 

But OLE BULL, after having spent several months 
in visiting various portions of the United States, has 
selected this section for the purpose of establishing a 
colony of his countrymen, and in order to carry out his 
plan, has secured by purchase and otherwise, the control 
of between one and 200,000 acres of land, situated about 
mid-way between the New York and Erie Railroads on 
the North, and the contemplated route of the Sunbury 
and Erie Railroad on the South. The land he has selected 
is good soil, heavily timbered with maple, cherry, beech, 
white ash, hemlock, white pine, &c., It is one of the 
healthiest portions of the United States, and, by the open- 
ing of these great lines of intercommunication, easy of 
access to the New York Philadelphia and Baltimore 
markets. 

It is his intention to have this tract of country sur- 
veyed and laid out into small farms, which will be dis- 
posed of to his countrymen at prices which will cover 
cost, making the terms of payment so easy that each one 
can become an independent landlorder on his own right. 
That each town shall have its church, where they can 
worship according to the dictates of their consciences, 
and each district its school house, where the children can 
be taught in the English language and receive a suitable 
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education, to enable them to become intelligent and use- 
ful citizens. 

Before leaving New York, Mr. Bull arranged with a 
number of his countrymen, among whom were carpenters 
jOiners, masons, and other artisans, to follow him, and 
to meet him at a place called Augusta, this being the point 
at which he first proposed to commence his colony. At the 
invitation of Mr. Bull, I joined his party, and accom- 
panied him to the above named place, some fifteen miles 
distant, where he expected to meet his Norwegian friends. 
—Augusta is situated about the centre of a tract con- 
taining nearly twenty thousand acres of gently rolling 
table lands, heavily timbered with hard wood. 

The immigrants had arrived before us, and supposing 
that was the end of their journey had prepared to pitch 
their tents and had raised their flag, which they had made 
before leaving New York. It was a beautiful device. The 
cross of Norway in the centre surrounded by the stars 
and stripes of the United States. 

As soon as OLE BULL appeared in sight, the immi- 
grants commenced the most enthusiastic cheering, which 
we answered by standing up in our wagons, waving our 
hankerchiefs, and swinging our hats. OLE BULL could 
not wait for the slow motion of the horses, but leaped 
from the wagon and run to embrace them; such enthusi- 
asm and manifestations of delight are seldom witnessed. 

After the first greetings were over, Mr. Bull addressed 
them, saying, that after having spent many months in ex- 
amining different sections of the United States, he at 
length found a place where his loved Norwegians could 
have a home, where the climate was as beautiful as their 
own Norway, the soil capable of supplying their wants, 
and where they could enjoy perfect liberty, protected by 
wise and wholesome laws which would guard to them 
every right and privilege, so long as they remained good 
citizens. With tears in their eyes they answered him with 
shouts and embracings. 

After the transports of joy in a measure subsided, we 
partook of a hasty repast of cold meat and bread, and 
harnessing the horses again to the wagons, started for the 
place selected by Ole Bull for the commencement of op- 
erations, which we reached about seven o’clock that 
evening. 

Early in the morning of the 8th, the carpenters com- 
menced working on the new hotel—lots were selected on 
which to build a blacksmith’s shop, barn, storehouse, &c., 
and Ole Bull was busy with his engineer, taking a cursory 
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survey of the country for several miles around the settle- 
ment. About ten o'clock, wagons loaded with stoves, 
provisions, &c., arrived from Coundersport, which Mr. 
Bull had engaged to follow the emigrants ; also, a yoke of 
working oxen, and a fine fat ox for beef, which was soon 
slaughtered and taken care of. After dinner, Ole Bull 
selected a site for a house for himself, and also sites for 
some twenty-five other houses, which were to be put up 
immediately, to accomodate his Norwegian emigrants as 
fast as they arrive. Following the creek down about a 
mile we found an island, containing about twenty-five 
acres of excellent land. This Mr. Bull instantly selected 
for his garden; where nurseries for every kind of fruit 
trees, suitable to the climate, will be commenced, and the 
cultivation of garden vegetables and the raising of seeds 
wili be carried on in a skillful and scientific manner. 
Whilst Mr. Bull was engaged in this way, some of us 
were busy preparing for naming and inaugurating the 
new palace. As a flag-staff was needed, a beautiful ever- 
green was cut down which the Norwegians trimmed, 
leaving the topmost branches as an ornament to the 
flagstaff. This they raised from the top of the hotel. As 
soon as it was elevated and fastened, a large flock of birds 
came and perched upon it, and commenced singing in the 
gayest and most delightful manner. It appeared as though 
they were inspired by the scene and were giving utterance 
to their feelings of joy and welcome to the great Nor- 
wegian and his followers. Regarding it as a good omen, we 
all united in giving the birds a hearty round applause. 
It had been arranged that the new name by which the 
town was hereafter to be known, was to be pronounced 
as soon as the flag had reached its proper elevation. . 
The cords for raising the flag were now adjusted, and all 
waited to hear the chosen name. The flag ascended slowly 
and gracefully to its place, a gentle breeze floated it 
proudly in mid-air, and the name of OLEONA was given 


.to the new home of the Norwegians. Thirty-one cheers 


(one for each State) were given, and three more for 
Ole Bull. 

Mr. Bull then started with his engineer, to select sites 
for mills: They found an excellent water power—and a 
saw mill, grist mill, cabinet maker’s shop, &c., will be 
erected in season to meet the wants of the settlers; a 
suitable place was also reserved for a tannery; proper 
places for a church and school house were also selected. 

Everything passed under the eye of Ole Bull—his in- 
tuitive quickness of perception, untiring energy, sound- 
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ness of judgment, promptness of decision and capacity 
of physical endurance are beyond that of any human 
being I have ever seen. 

The evening was now drawing near when the celebra- 
tion in honor of the new town was to take place. The 
Norwegians had been busy piling up log and brush heaps 
in the clearing, and large piles of shavings and dry brush 
on the hill in front of the hotel, for the purpose of 
illumination. 

We partook of our supper at half past seven. After 
supper, Ole Bull went to a room by himself, with his 
violin, to compose some music suitable to the occasion. At 
nine o’clock we all arranged ourselves in the road in front 
of the hotel, a chair and lights having been placed in the 
upper balcony of the piazza for Mr. Bull. The bonfires 
were lighted in every direction, which made it as light as 
day all around the hotel, while the unbroken forests and 
lofty hills which made up the background, appeared in 
the dread gloom and magnificence with which they were 
clothed by the contrast of light, to be the solemn spirits 
of a bigoted and tyrannical age, who had held humanity 
in bondage during long centuries, come to take their last 
look of their former oppressions, and then to vanish be- 
fore the light of Christianity and Liberty into darkness 
and desolation forever. 

At half-past nine Ole Bull appeared on the balcony and 
the hills resounded with echoes from the loud shouts that 
went up to greet him; he appeared to be impressed with 
the greatness and solemnity of the occasion and while 
he gracefully and modestly bowed his acknowledgements, 
the tears were choking his utterance. As soon as he could 
command his voice he addressed his countrymen in sub- 
stance as follows— 


Brothers of Norway! From the clime where the 
north wind has its home, where the Mealstorm roars, 
and where the Aurora for half the year takes the 
place of the genial sun, we have come to find a 
home; when we were among our mountains, and 
war was bringing want and famine upon us, we 
heard there was a country in a milder clime, where 
liberty dwelt and plenty reigned. Upon looking over 
our records, we found that our countrymen, under 
Thorfin, had discovered that land more than eight 
hundred years ago, but that they were met by the 
cruel and savage Indians, and had left no record 
of themselves, excepting some traces of their sad 
history engraven in the rocks at Fall River; and one 
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temple which they had raised to God on an island 
at the mouth of Narraganset bay, all other record 
of them had passed away. 

But since then we learned, other events had tran- 
spired, other adventures had sought that shore, and 
one of the great nations of the earth had been suc- 
cessful in planting colonies there. That these colonies 
had grown and flourished, and that, when the mother 
country had endeavored to impose tyrannical laws 
upon them, they had rebelled, and standing up boldly 
in the presence of mankind had declared before Al- 
mighty God, that they were free and independent— 
that they had been successful and had established a 
government with a written constitution, based upon 
the principles of justice and the eternal rights of 
humanity, that they had spread over almost the entire 
continent, and had become one of the leading nations 
of the earth, and that there a home could be found 
for all who sought it, but the right to labor for our- 
selves would not be denied us, and that our “in- 
alienable rights” of “life, liberty, and the pursuits of 
hapiness,” would be secured to us. 

Overjoyed with the light and hope which this 
news gave us, we have sought this country to be 
partakers of this liberty, to enjoy this freedom, and 
here in this beautiful valley we have selected our 
home. “The resounding echoes of every tree you cut 
down will be heard in mother Norway, and bring 
our brothers to us, and we will here establish a new 
Norway, consecrated to liberty, baptized in freedom, 
and protected by the glorious flag of America.” 

How different is our reception from that which 
Thorfin and his followers received. No savage In- 
dian startles us with his warwhoop; but kind friends 
meet us on every side, taking us by the hand and 
giving us weicome to our new home. 

Brothers of Norway:—We must not disappoint 


’ this confidence, but by lives of industry and honesty 


show to our new brothers that they have not mis- 
placed their friendship. 

And now, to these gentlemen of New York and 
Pennsylvania who have so kindly assisted by their 
counsel and advice in this work, I return my most 
sincere and heartfelt thanks, and casting ourselves 
upon the goodness of our Heavenly Father, resting 
secure in his promise, let us go on in that daily per- 
formance of every duty, and he will bless us. 
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The emotion with which this speech was received (of 
which the above is but a faint outline) cannot be de- 
scribed; the Norwegians, with bare heads and hands 
raised to heaven, swore they would obey the laws of 
the country, and do their utmost to be worthy of their 
protection. 

After silence was restored, Ole Bull took his violin 
and commenced an anthem suitable for the occasion. No 
language can describe this music—the audience, the at- 
tendant circumstances, and the occasion, appeared to 
have given a new and unearthly inspiration to the great 
artist ; he touched every chord of every heart in his audi- 
ence. At times, the Norwegians wept like children, as 
the strains reminded them of kindred and friends far 
beyond the ocean, and then the strains of liberty would 
pour forth from the enchanted instrument. In a moment, 
understanding the language of the music they would 
shout loud huzzas and chant in unison the war songs 
and hymns of liberty of old Norway. 


“And the sounding aisles of dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free.” 


At last the music ceased, and when the emotion had 
subsided, a gentleman of Pennsylvania went forward and 
welcomed Ole Bull and the Norwegians to the ancient 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and to the United States 
of America; and in a few eloquent and well timed re- 
marks, promised to them the protection of our republican 
government, and the peaceful enjoyment of our free 
institutions. 

Such was the beginning of the new town of Oleona. 
May “its progress be onward and upward,” and long 
may its distinguished founder live to be a blessing to 
his countrymen, and to “enjoy the luxury of doing good.” 


Bull’s plans called for the laying out of four villages to which 
he gave the name New Norway, New Bergen, Oleona, and 
Walhalla. The last, referred to as Ole Bull’s castle, was a large 
log structure built on the crest of a bluff that gave a command- 
ing view of the scene below. Lyso Spring, Bull’s favorite spot, 
was named after the Island of Lyso, off the coast of Norway, 
where Bull later died in 1880. Between 300 and 400 settlers came 
into the colony between the Fall of 1852 and Spring of 1853. 

His personal fortune having been depleted by the initial ex- 
penses involved in the project, Bull started off on a concert tour 
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of the Southern and Western states early in 1853. In his com- 
pany of musicians was eight-year-old Adelina Patti, already ac- 
claimed for her brilliant soprano voice that was to be heard in 
all of the musical centers of the world. At a time when it would 
have been advisable for Bull to have remained in Pennsylvania 
giving direction to his “New Norway,” he was searching for his 
stolen violin in Panama, suffering yellow fever, dodging the 
bullets of Panamanian rioters, and then attempting to catch up 
with a delayed series of concerts in San Francisco.” 

In the late Spring of 1853, with health failing, Bull returned 
to his Walhalla. The reception was a bitter one. He was informed 
that he had established his colony on land that he did not own! 
His Norse utopia was faced with dissolution ! 

The details are not altogether clear, but it appears that John F. 
Cowan had perpetrated successfully a sharp practice not un- 
common among speculators in Pennsylvania lands. Representing 
himself as having authority to convey the lands, Cowan sold them 
to Bull, accepted payment, and then sought to buy them at a lower 
figure from the rightful owners, a Philadelphia family named 
Stewardson. Unfortunately for Cowan—and for Bull—Steward- 
son was not inclined to sell at the price offered. Obviously Cowan 
had never been able to give Bull a clear title, but whatever in- 
strument of conveyance had changed hands, or had been promised, 
it had satisfied Bull that the property was now his. Bull was not 
a man of careful business habits and his knowledge of the English 
language was scant. It would seem that Cowan’s reputation was 
something less than honorable if we can credit the indictment of 
a contemporary that “he would as soon pick the bait out of a 
steel trap as to have any dealings with him.”* A defense of 
Cowan’s actions has been made by Thomas W. Lloyd, a publisher 
of Williamsport. 


Mr. Cowan was a land speculator, and naturally was de- 
sirous of getting as much profit as possible out of his 
deals, but he is said to have always played the game 
fairly and it is scarcely possible that he knowingly at- 
tempted to defraud Mr. Bull. As a matter of fact, some 
of the deeds to Mr. Bull contained conditions and limita- 


* Bull, Ole Bull: A Memoir, pp. 224-225. 
* Beebe, Victor L., History of Potter County (Coudersport, Potter County 
Historical Society, 1934), p. 100. 
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tions to which he did not give the careful attention that 
he should have done and with the terms and meaning of 
which he was unfamiliar.* 


Caveat emptor! 

The postlude to this catastrophe was an ugly recital of suits 
and countersuits, threats, attachments, and seizures. His wife even 
claimed that an attempt was made to poison Ole Bull.® Accord- 
ing to Lloyd, the purchase money was returned by Cowan,* but 
sources close to Bull claim that, though he was repaid a few 
thousand dollars, he lost upward of $70,000." Litigation extended 
over five years. The plight of the Norwegians aroused the sym- 
pathetic help of several lawyers who volunteered their services to 
Bull, and such persons as Harriet Beecher Stowe and James 
Gordon Bennett offered assistance.* The Stewardson owners were 
willing to sell to the Norwegians the land they occupied but at 
prices Bull could not meet. Some further outlay was made to 
protect a number of the earliest settlers whose property had be- 
come more valuable due to the extensive improvements they had 
made. During the years of litigation, Bull continued to give con- 
certs, the proceeds of which went for legal expenses. With few 
exceptions his colonists abandoned “New Norway” and moved 
on to the more hospitable regions of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Following a series of concerts in New York, Bull returned to 
Norway in the Autumn of 1857. Thus ended the venture of Ole 
Bull, musician, liberal, nationalist, and ambitious founder of a 
“New Norway” in Pennsylvania. 


Twenty years before Bull began his Pennsylvania settlement a 
more cautious German colonist had made an observation that 
would have served Bull well: 


One reason for the fact that large sections of good, fer- 
tile land in this most cultivated state of the Union have 
lain waste for such a long time is that there was too much 
wholesale trading carried on with these lands and thereby 


“Lloyd, Thomas W., “Ole Bull in Pennsylvania” (Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, 1920), p. 16. 
® Bull, Ole Bull: A Memoir, pp. 226-227. 
* Lloyd, “Ole Bull in Pennsylvania,” p. 16. 
*Beebe, History of Potter County, p. 100. 
® Bull, Ole Bull: A Memoir, pp. 233-234. 
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the titles and legal rights become confused, and much 
fraud resulted. Many a person bought land from someone 
whose right of possession was not established. Ignorant, 
credulous immigrants who were unfamiliar with the 
language here easily became the victims of such fraud. 
Great caution is necessary in buying land here in Penn- 
sylvania. .. .° 


* Roebling, John A., “Opportunities for Immigrants in Western Pennsyl- 
vania in 1831,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XVIII (1935), 
93. Letter from John A. Roebling, Butler County, to Ferdinand Baehr, 
Mihlhausen, Thuringia, January 14, 1832. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. STEvENs 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Association’s first venture in the publication of pamphlet 
materials on Pennsylvania history has been a pronounced suc- 
cess. Dr. Fortenbaugh informs us that the original edition of 
the Gilbert pamphlet, A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
has been sold, though it will continue to be available. Sufficient 
return has been secured from its sale to justify proceeding with 
Dr. Comfort’s manuscript on the Quakers in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Fortenbaugh has called a meeting of the council to be 
held in Harrisburg in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies on Saturday, 
May 15. ‘ 

Secretary Klein has placed in the mail notices regarding mem- 
bership dues for 1948. It is not amiss to remind the members 
that early payment of dues will facilitate arranging Association 
finances and save expense of additional notices. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The winter season seems to have been a very active one in the 
historical society field. A majority of societies conclude their 
regular meetings about May or June. Thoughts then turn to the 
summer historical tour. It is noticeable that more societies are 
now planning programs over a longer period rather than simply 
month by month, as has been so common a practice in the past. 
The advantages attached to a planned program, so designed as to 
provide in the course of time a thorough survey of certain aspects 
of local history, are obvious. Such a program will result in more 
consistent contributions to local history than can come from 
sporadic and haphazard program planning. The unplanned pro- 
gram all too frequently results in securing a speaker and a subject 
with no reference at all to local history. The society which relies 
upon this type of program is apt to have “just another meeting.” 
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The second in a series of regional meetings of historical so- 
cieties sponsored by the Federation was held in Reading on Jan- 
uary 23, with the Historical Society of Berks County acting as 
the host. Representatives from some half dozen historical societies 
of the region were present. Louis J. Heizmann, president of the 
Berks organization, presided. Talks regarding the Federation and 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission were pre- 
sented by Mr. Hoenstine and Dr. Stevens. Dr. Alfred L. Shoe- 
maker, curator of the Historical Society of Berks County, spoke 
of the nature and importance of work in the field of folklore. Brief 
reports on society activity on the home front were presented by 
delegates from the societies attending the meeting. The next meet- 
ing of this type is scheduled for Towanda, Bradford County, and 
will bring together key societies of the northeastern Pennsylvania 
tier of counties. The Bradford society will act as host. 


As a part of its current historical marker program, the Chester 
County Historical Society dedicated recently a Red Rose Pay- 
ment marker at West Grove. Here John, Thomas, and Richard 
Penn, in 1731, granted a five thousand-acre tract to William Penn, 
grandson of the Proprietor, subject to the rental of “one red rose 
on the twenty-fourth day of June yearly, if the same be de- 
manded.” Appropriately enough, the program featured several 
addresses on the history of the nursery industry in Chester County. 
At the February 17 meeting of the society, Dr. Charles W. Heath- 
cote spoke on “Washington, the Chaplains and Valley Forge.” 


The January 26 meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society 
was held in Library Hall. G. Edwin Brumbaugh spoke on the 
current restoration work now being carried on at “Pottsgrove” 
by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Win- 
ners of the essay contest sponsored by the Pottstown society were 
also announced at the meeting. 


Place names are attracting increased attention throughout the 
United States. Those interested in the subject may wish to se- 
cure a copy of the paper presented by Austin B. Brough before 
The Historical Society of Frankford on January 27, entitled 
“Frankford Street Names.” A review of the yearly activities of 
the society was presented by Caroline W. Smedley, secretary. 
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Dr. Henry Stewart presented a paper before the January 6 
meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on “The Rev. 
Alexander Dobbin.” The society has issued a mimeographed 
annual report of its activities which is well worth reading. 


Charles L. Maillardet spoke at the February 18 meeting of the 
City History Society of Philadelphia on the subject, “The Cen- 
tennial of Girard College.” The meeting was held at the Atwater 
Kent Museum. 


“Prominent Indiana Countians” was the theme of a talk before 
the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County on 
February 5. On March 2, the society met with the D.A.R. The 
Indiana society is now conducting an active program to interest 
young people in the history of the county and the Laboratory 
School at Indiana State Teachers College is codperating. Mrs. 
Frances Strong Helman is president of the society. 


According to established custom, the annual meeting of The 
Historical Society of Mongomery County was held on February 
23, in honor of Washington’s birthday. Thomas Warneck Bigoney 
of Philadelphia spoke on the subject, “Sidelights on a Family 
Tree.” Mrs. William F. Moyer of Norristown spoke on her ex- 
tensive collection of old glass paperweights, many of which were 
on exhibit. The society is encouraging persons to write town and 
community history and is intensifying its drive to preserve local 
historical and museum materials. A membership campaign has 
brought the total membership up to five hundred and fifty, the 
largest in the history of the society. 


“Pittsburgh and the Nineteenth Century Tariffs” was the paper 
presented at the December 17, 1947, meeting of The Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh industry had a 
large stake in the tariffs of the period and its industrialists helped 
influence much tariff legislation. The society has been remodeling 
and improving its quarters recently and therefore was closed for 
some weeks. 


The history of the gas industry in Harrisburg, with particular 
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reference to the story of the century-old Harrisburg Gas Com- 
pany, was presented by George B. Bains, recently retired from 
the Company’s service, at the January 19 meeting of the His- 
torical Society of Dauphin County. The Dauphin countians have 
compiled an impressive list of papers on local business and cul- 
tural institutions. Their work in this field shows the value of 
program planning. Carl B. Stoner was recently re-elected presi- 
dent of the society. 


At the stroke of midnight on New Year’s Eve, Miss Catherine 
Muhlenberg, comely descendant of the great Muhlenberg clan 
and Conrad Weiser, rang the historic Berks County “Liberty 
Bell,” housed at the Historical Society of Berks County. This 
act ushered in the numerous activities which will be associated 
with the celebration this year of the bicentennial of the city. On. 
Penn Square, in accord with age-old Pennsylvania Dutch custom, 
five thousand celebrants saw the New Year “shot in” with old 
colonial rifles as another event marking the beginning of the year 
of festivities. Eight war veterans fired the rifles borrowed from 
the Historical Society collections. The happy association of the 
anniversaries of the founding and of the incorporation of the 
city of Reading promises to provide over a two year period, 
1947-48, one of the distinctive local commemorative observances 
in the state. 


Thomas Murphy, president of the Lackawanna Historical So- 
ciety, has just issued for January another edition of Historical 
Society Notes. This particular bulletin calls attention to increases 
in membership during the last year. The total membership has now 
grown to three hundred and thirty-seven. The society is aiming 
for a membership of four hundred by the end of the present year. 
Plans have been made for improvement of displays through new 
cases and arrangements. In recent issues of the Notes, Mr. 
Murphy has been conducting a quiz program on local history 
which has aroused much interest. A special display on local and 
state history was held in conjunction with the visit of the Free- 
dom Train to Scranton. 


Following the lead of an increasing number of societies, the 
Delaware County Historical Society has started a quarterly Bul- 
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letin service. It is in charge of Miss Christine C. Morley of Aldan, 
chairman of the society publicity committee. It is designed to 
keep members and friends acquainted with what the society is 
doing. Such bulletins are very helpful in keeping alive contacts 
and interest upon the part of members, only a small percentage 
of whom are able to attend meetings. Every society which can 
possibly afford such a bulletin should consider adopting this plan. 
It is also a good way to build membership. 


The mimeographed news letter of the Erie County Historical 
Society continues to be a lively sheet. Its questions on Erie his- 
tory and its lively comments make it highly readable. A recent 
article related the trials and tribulations of early motoring in the 
experiences of early automobile owners in Erie. It is an interest- 
ing and important bit of local history which might be duplicated 
anywhere in the state. Not all significant history dates back to the 
Civil War or earlier. 


The January 16 meeting of the Lehigh County Historical So- 
ciety was held in the Masonic Temple, Linden and Fulton Streets, 
Allentown, and featured an address, illustrated with kodachrome 
slides, on “Pennsylvania German Illuminated Manuscripts.” Dr. 
Donald Shelley, curator of paintings and sculpture at the New 
York Historical Society, and a native of York, was the speaker. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania sponsored, on Jan- 
uary 22-23, a two-day conference on American History. Some 
fifty leading historians from as far West as Wisconsin were in 
attendance. The problem posed by the conference centered on the 
question of whether or not we need a new political history of the 
United States. Pendleton Herring of the Carnegie Foundation, 
Louis M. Hacker of Columbia University, and Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr., were the discussion leaders. Papers were prepared in 
advance and were distributed to those attending. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association issued in 
December, 1947, another of its Notes. Cumberland County will 
celebrate its bicentennial in 1950, and that of Carlisle will come 
in 1951. The Library and Historical Association is planning 
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properly to recognize these observances and a planning committee 
has been appointed by President Samuel Goodyear. The Decem- 
ber, 1947, meeting of the association was devoted to the reading 
of two prize essays in the essay contest sponsored by the organiza- 
tion in the public schools of the county. On January 30, the Rev. 
A. E. Gramley spoke on “The Old Toll Gate Keeper, Mt. Holly 
Springs.” On February 26 pictures of old Carlisle from the Line 
Collection were shown, and on March 18, Merkel Landis spoke 
on the “History of St. John’s Church.” “Old Customs and Life 
in Newville” was the topic of a paper by Mrs. W. H. McCrea 
on April 16. 


The annual meeting of the Northampton County Historical 
and Genealogical Society was held on the evening of February 6 
in the society’s headquarters at Easton with eighty-five persons 
attending. All of the officers were re-elected as follows: president, 
Dr. Beverly W. Kunkel ; first vice-president, Richard D. Minnich; 
secretary, Henri De Witt; corresponding secretary, Richard I. 
Shelling. Mrs. Hilton N. Rahn addressed the meeting on “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch Stuff,’ describing Pennsylvania Dutch folk art 
and exhibiting from her personal collection, baskets, linens, frac- 
turs, utensils, and other items. In common with several other so- 
cieties, the Northampton group has decided to increase its dues, 
from one to two dollars a year. Reports indicate these steps, 
which have been taken by several societies to strengthen their 
finances, have not resulted in loss of members. 


A complete history of the development of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society of Philadelphia appears in the December, 
1947, issue of Records of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. The society is able to trace its origins back 
to 1884. From the beginning non-Catholics have been admitted to 
membership. The society’s purpose was announced as “the col- 
lection, preservation, and publication of Catholic American his- 
torical documents, the investigation of Catholic American His- 
tory, especially that of Philadelphia and the rest of Pennsylvania.” 
The Rev. Thomas B. Falls, D.D., of St. Charles Seminary, is the 
newly elected president. The corresponding secretary is the Rev. 
Bartholomew F. Fair, J.C.D., also of St. Charles. The society’s 
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quarterly is combined with American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches and is a valuable publication in the field of Pennsylvania 
history. 


The January meeting of the Northumberland County Historical 
Society, held in its rooms at Fort Augusta Mansion, was intrigued 
by an interesting discussion of “Pirates Along the Old Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,” by Dr. Lewis E. Theiss of Bucknell University. Dr. 
Theiss is writing the section on canal folklore for the forthcoming 
Pennsylvania folklore anthology in preparation for the University 
of Pennsylvania Press. “Logan and other Sons of Shikellamy” 
was a paper recently read before the society. 


Dr. John Robbins Hart was elected again as President of the 
Valley Forge Historical Society at its January meeting. Gilbert S. 
Jones continued as the executive vice-president. The speaker’s 
bureau operated by the society provided speakers for twenty events 
in five states during 1947. Visitation at Valley Forge increased 
markedly during the past year. 


Mr. Earle R. Forrest was elected president of the Washington 
County Historical Society at its annual meeting held at LeMoyne 
House in Washington, Pennsylvania, on January 17. He replaces 
Robert R. Reed, deceased, who had headed the society for many 
years. The annual report of the secretary, Miss Inez Bailey, shows 
that over two thousand persons visited the society’s headquarters 
during 1947. Many new gifts were reported. 


One major outgrowth of the dinner conference of representa- 
tives of the Bradford County Historical Society and social studies 
teachers of the county, mentioned here in January, is a series of 
“Historical Notes from the Bradford County Historical Society” 
appearing regularly in the Towanda Review. This material is de- 
signed to help teachers and also to interest the general public in 
local history. It is an idea well worth copying by others. 


York Countians are concerned over the preservation of the 
Cookes House, 438-440 Cordorus Street, in York. It was here that 
Thomas Paine resided while the Continental Congress was in 
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York. At the time it was a private tavern. While still occupied, it 
is in a deplorable condition. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society lost its president, 
Samuel A. Youngman, in November, 1947. A leader in civic and 
historical affairs, his sudden death is a blow to the society and to 
the community. 


A recent meeting of the Cameron County Historical Society 
placed J. Francis O’Malley, supervising principal of the Em- 
porium Schools, in the office of president. Earl C. Smith is the 
secretary-treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the Snyder County Historical So- 
ciety, Dr. George E. Fisher was elected honorary president. Dr. 
George F. Dunkelberger of the Susquehanna University faculty 
has been elected president. Mrs. Clara L. Cunefare is the secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Rev. J. Richard Booth was re-elected chairman of the 
Beaver Falls Historical Commission at a recent meeting of the 
group held in the Municipal Building. The commission expects to 
have display rooms on the second floor of the Carnegie Library. 
The group is planning historical markers for certain sites and is 
encouraging local history in the schools. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Dr. Paul Giddens of Allegheny College has accepted the re- 
sponsibility of preparing a history of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. He has been granted a two-year leave from teaching 
at Allegheny for this assignment. Work began in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 1. A better person for the work could not be found. Business 
history is attracting increased attention and historians of rank 
should be the ones to write it rather than journalists. 


An article in the January 3 issue of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
tells the story of the only remaining switch-back railroad in the 
state, if not in the entire East. It is located at Foxburg, Allegheny 
River town, and is part of the old Pittsburgh & Western line from 
Butler to Mt. Jewett. 
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“Pennsylvania’s Part in Developing Power Machinery” is the 
subject of an article by Arthur S. Young in the Pennsylvania 
Farmer of January 10. Several articles on this subject have ap- 
peared in this farm magazine in the last several years and they 
reveal an amazing record of little known Pennsylvania leadership 
in the development of farm machinery in the United States. The 
same issue contains a valuable article entitled “Two Score Years 
of Extension” by Norman M. Eberly. It gives an accurate history 
of the agricultural extension movement in the state since it was 


established in 1907. 


Files of the famous Oil City Derrick, covering the period since 
its founding in 1871, have been deposited with the Drake Well 
Museum. The Derrick recently filmed its files and has thus been 
able to turn over the originals to the depository. Our attention has 
been called recently to several key newspapers in the state which 
have microfilmed, or have planned to microfilm, their files. It is 
an encouraging trend and it is hoped that prints may be accumu- 
lated in a central Pennsylvania newspaper-on-film archive located 
with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. A 
start on such a project is contemplated in the near future. 


A recent issue of The Institute News of The Franklin Institute 
calls attention to an item of Pennsylvania social history. The 
world’s first ice cream soda was invented, sampled, and joyfully 
consumed at Philadelphia’s Franklin Institute Exposition in 1874. 
This sheet has many items of interest to the teacher. 


The State and Local History News, bi-monthly organ of the 
American Association for State and Local History, appeared in 
November with a “new look” in terms of both format and con- 
tent. In addition to news and comment concerning state and local 
historical activity throughout the nation, it now contains a special 
feature article in each issue on some institution or event of im- 
portance. The November issue tells, with the aid of pictures, the 
story of the movement to restore Georgetown, Colorado, silver 
bonanza town. The January issue was devoted to the Freedom 
Train and ways in which states and communities have been able 
to inject a bit of local history into this national program, which is 
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arousing so much interest. The March feature article is on the 
American-Swedish Historical Museum in Philadelphia. 


Drs. Julian Boyd, Frank Monaghan, and S. K. Stevens were the 
final judges in the recently completed national historical examina- 
tion and essay contest sponsored by the New York Journal Ameri- 
can and other Hearst newspapers of the nation. The contest theme 
this year was the Bill of Rights and civil liberties in America. A 
first prize of two thousand dollars made the contest one worth 
winning. 


The Reading Company recently opened for the first time for 
public view the steel chest located in its vaults in Philadelphia 
which contains the documents relating to the Molly Maguires and 
the connection of Franklin Gowen and the Reading with the break- 
ing up of this conspiracy. The Reading Railroad Magazine, pub- 
lished by the Reading Company, continues to feature some rather 


good historical articles, especially sketches of industries served by 
the Reading. 


We understand that the Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company is ar- 
ranging with the University of Pittsburgh for a comprehensive 
history of this industry. The work will be done by the department 
of history, headed by Dr. John W. Oliver. Several other Penn- 
sylvania companies, including the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, are preparing or considering the preparation of industrial 
histories. This field may offer possibilities to graduate students. 


The Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania made available 
during Pennsylvania Week an excellent film on Pennsylvania. It 
is in color and contains a respectable amount of historical scenes, 
along with scenic, agricultural, and industrial material. It can be 
obtained without charge with machine and operator from the Mo- 
tion Picture Department of the Company in Philadelphia. Inquiry 
at local ESSO stations will suffice to secure all necessary infor- 
mation. It is well worth seeing. 


Gold Star Honor Roll of Virginians in the Second World War 
is the first publication issued by the Virginia World War II His- 
tory Commission headed by Dr. W. Edwin Hemphill with head- 
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quarters at the University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 


We had occasion recently to use the Survey of the Manuscript 
Collections in The New York Historical Society issued some 
years ago by the society. The New York Historical Society has 
an amazing amount of Pennsylvania material and the Survey 
should be in the possession of anyone doing research in Pennsyl- 
vania history. Numerous account books and business papers, ma- 
terial relating to the French-and-Indian and Revolutionary War 
eras, and some original travel journals are in the society’s collec- 
tions, not to mention the Gallatin Papers and the Joseph Reed 
Papers. 


A large collection of the papers of Charlemagne Tower, Penn- 
sylvania capitalist and diplomat, has been acquired by the Colum- 
bia University Library, though Professor Allan Nevins. A Co- 
lumbia graduate student is working with the material. A study 
of labor in Pennsylvania between about 1800 and 1860, and a 
history of the development and influence of the Philadelphia North 
American are other Pennsylvania subjects under the scrutiny of 
Columbia graduate students. 


Daniel Drawbaugh’s original telephone has been added to the 
collections of the Historical Society of Dauphin County in Har- 
risburg. Few recall today that this native of Dauphin County is 
still thought by some to have invented the telephone before Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. As a matter of fact, Drawbaugh’s claims were 
the subject of a long and bitter lawsuit with Bell, which was 
finally decided in the latter’s favor. Drawbaugh has long since been 
forgotten by most people, though he certainly shares with Bell the 
honor of making possible the modern telephone. 


Pennsylvania has not had a president since James Buchanan, 
but it has had more influence on making presidents than one would 
suspect in reading general histories of the United States. Many 
are familiar with the history of the influence exerted by Senator 
Penrose on the nomination of Warren G. Harding. Lee Ellmaker, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Daily News and one-time secretary 
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to William S. Vare, tells in a recent issue of his paper how Mr. 
Vare influenced the nomination of Herbert Hoover in 1928. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ellmaker, the Mellon interests were determined to 
renominate Coolidge, feeling that his famous statement was not 
meant to be taken too literally, an interpretation now generally 
accepted by historians. It was Vare who forced the hand of the 
Mellon group and swung the Pennsylvania delegation behind Hoo- 
ver and secured his nomination. Yet at the recent conference at 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania there were those who con- 
tended that such personal factors had little influence in determin- 
ing political history. It is quite probable that at the forthcoming 
Philadelphia Republican convention Pennsylvania’s influence may 
again be a determining factor. 


Ernest C. Miller of Warren has directed an inquiry to one 
hundred Warren countians seeking information on whether they 
favor a new Warren County history, and would help in preparing 
it, and soliciting suggestions as to how it should be financed. Most 
of the county histories are now out of date and it is time someone 
assumed the initiative in promoting a new series. New materials 
and new standards for writing such volumes have developed since 
the period when a majority of the county historical volumes in 
this state were prepared. There is a genuine need for new and 
better county histories in Pennsylvania. Perhaps the approach of 
county centennials and bicentennials will activate such projects. 


Progress is reported on the gathering of material necessary to 
complete Dr. Arthur Bining’s study of the nineteenth century iron 
industry in the state, supported by the Historical and Museum 
Commission. It is important to locate records of furnaces and iron 
enterprises of the era and anyone having any suggestions will per- 
form a service in contacting Dr. Bining or the Commission office. 


We are reliably informed that at long last, in connection with a 
sweeping study of the school curriculum and its revision in Penn- 
sylvania by the Department of Public Instruction, attention will 
be given to providing something approaching a suggested course 
of study in Pennsylvania history and government for the public 
schools. At present there is much confusion and it is questionable 
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whether the schools of the state have anything like a uniform ap- 
proach to the problem. Perhaps this situation will now be remedied. 


A projected popular bulletin of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, to be prepared codperatively by Ira Kreider 
and Dr. S. K. Stevens, will present brief biographical studies of 
Pennsylvania’s Governors and U. S. Senators against a background 
of Pennsylvania political history. Further bulletins of this nature, 
designed specifically to meet recognized needs of schools and li- 
braries for reference material, are projected by the Commission. 


By spring it is expected that approximately seven hundred of 
the new roadside historical markers being prepared and erected 
by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission will be 
in place. They cover a wide range of Pennsylvania political, eco- 
nomic, and social history, and bring to light many forgotten firsts 
in Pennsylvania. Schools or historical societies wishing to visit 
marker locations may secure a list of markers with inscriptions 
and locations for their respective counties, provided the request is 
made for only one copy and by an historical society or school of- 
ficial planning a tour. The supply is not sufficient to meet a general 
demand at present. The marker program is continuing, and con- 
templates some fifteen hundred markers in the state before it is 
concluded. Plans for markers of a different type, but utilizing the 
basic principles of the roadside marker, are being worked out for 
towns and cities. 


Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Mr. Howard 
Henry Eddy has been appointed chief of the Public Records Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
and will assume his duties June 1. Mr. Eddy is at present in charge 
of the archives division of the North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History, and served previously, during the war, as 
archivist for the state of New York. Col. Henry W. Shoemaker 
has been appointed State Folklorist and will inaugurate a state- 
wide program for the preservation of Pennsylvania’s cultural 
heritage as expressed in its oral traditions. 








NEW MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


MARCH 1, 1947—MARCH 1, 1948 


Clayton M. Albright, Wallingford, 
Pa. 
Charlotte H. Beard, Mt. Pleasant, 


as 

Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, New Castle, Pa. 

Bertolet M. Bossler, Reading, Pa. 

Miles R. Bower, Norristown, Pa. 

Ray S. Bowman, Palmyra, Pa. 

Mrs. James S. Braddock, Mt. Pleas- 


ant, Pa. 

—— R. Brandon, State College, 

a. 

Brown University Library, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

James E. Burd, Pottsville, Pa. 

Mrs. Van Court Carwithen, Mal- 
vern, Pa. 

Allen S. ’ Davison, Edgewood, Pa. 

George C. Deffenbaugh, Wellsboro, 
Pa. 


Duquesne < “we Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. Fenton Duvall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. W. Eisenhart, Abbottstown, Pa. 


Rev. Wallace E. Fisher, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Sister M. Jane Frances, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mrs. Esther L. Frye, Greensburg, 


Pa. 
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Gettysburg College Library, Get- 
tysburg, Pa 
Russell Gilbert, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Mabel Haller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Homer Halvorson, Baltimore, Md. 
Donald Kent, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dennis C. Kurjack, Birdsboro, Pa. 
Mrs. William C. Langston, York, 
P: 


a. 

Neil A. McNall, State College, Pa. 

Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Robert Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walter C. Muller, Merion, Pa. 

C. W. Olsen, Chicago, Ill. 

oe Pettyjohn, Philadelphia, 


a. 

Helen F. Reed, Sharon, Pa. 
University of Scranton Library, 

Scranton, Pa. 

Robert F. Smith, Williamsport, Pa. 
Charles M. Steese, Mifflinburg, Pa. 
Texas State Library, Austin, Texas 
Frederick B. Tolles, Swarthmore, 


re. 
F. E. Ward, Easton, Pa. 
Glenn Weaver, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Elizabeth B. White, Shepherds- 
town, Pa. 
George A. Wolf, Altoona, Pa. 
Maurice J. Yoskin, Merion, Pa. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpITepD By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


Traditionally Pennsylvania Dutch. By Edward C. Smith and Virginia Van 
Horn Thompson. (New York: Hastings House [c. 1947]. Pp. 81. $3.50.) 


Meet the Amish: A Pictorial Study of the Amish People. By Charles S. 
Rice and John B. Shenk. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press 
[c. 1947]. Pp. 118. $5.00.) 


The Pennsylvania Dutch (i.e., Deutsch) are among the oldest and most 
firmly rooted stocks in the United States. They excel in farming, business, 
and the professions. They take a distinguished part in the councils of the 
nation, and they provide America with some of her best soldiers, writers, 
and scientists. Yet the general public likes to think of them as a people apart, 
quaint and outlandish in their customs and dress. During the past two hun- 
dred years, a strong literary tradition has grown up which assigns the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch to this role. 

Traditionally Pennsylvania Dutch is in the succession. The book is weli 
named. Its pictures (it is a picture book), helped by a very simple but ap- 
propriate text, stick closely to the tradition. Here are the things (some of 
them extinct) which the general reader in this field expects to find: barn 
signs, apple butter boiling, the outdoor oven, the Conestoga wagon, the 
Kentucky rifle, the quilting party, corner ball, the vendue, barn raising, the 
Schnitzel-Bank, pretzels, Schnitz-un-Knepp, etc., etc. 

To say it is traditional is by no means to condemn it. It is a lively, happy 
book; and not only those who have casually visited the so-called Dutch 
Country, but also those who know it well and love it, will find much in its 
pages to enjoy. Its thirty-four full-page black and white drawings are 
strongly dramatic. Each tells a story and is full of smiling and laughing 
people engaged in one or another of the various activities associated with 
the tradition. There is a touch of caricature, perhaps, and the faces are almost 
too “Dutch”; but the caricature is never unfriendly, and the types intended 
are all recognizable. A recent issue of The Historical Review of Berks 
County used “The Vendue” on its cover. 

Vignettes in sepia decorate the margins: sketches of household utensils, 
food in abundance, farm implements, and, best of all, sharp and penetrating 
character studies, drawn with a lithe and fine movement, that alone are 
worth the price of the book. 

There is nothing traditional about Meet the Amish. That Charles S. Rice 
and John B. Shenk should have succeeded in taking and printing these 198 
excellent photographs of the plainest of the Plain People (followers of the 
Swiss Mennonite, Jacob Amman), is in itself a considerable break with 
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tradition, since the Amish are notoriously camera shy. A greater break is 
found in the fact that the authors have resisted the temptation to look for the 
quaint. They have looked for the facts. As a result, their photographs, though 
entertaining enough, give an honest and well-rounded picture of the Amish 
people as a group—a picture of which the Amish themselves should have no 
reason to complain. 

There are pictures of farms, farm animals, and farming operations, pic- 
tures of houses and home life, costume pictures, character studies, pictures of 
business, weddings, school in session, transportation, public sales, carriage 
making, and so on. There is even a series of eighteen good shots of a barn- 
raising in its various stages of progress. 

The clothing shown here—broad hats and buttonless coats (the strict 
among them use hooks and eyes) worn by the men, and the bonnets and 
shawls worn by the women—may seem strange to most Americans; and 
certainly the gentleness expressed in the faces of men, women, and children 
is not what one sees in the movies. Nevertheless these pictures remind us— 
all of us, whether we come from Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, or from 
New England, Texas, or California—of ourselves. These are normal human 
beings, differing from the most of us chiefly in the fact that certain moods 
of quiet which we know well enough in ourselves, but which we do not care 
much to foster, predominate in them, encouraged as they are by their re- 
ligion, their history, and their partial isolation from the world. 

The photographs are amazingly well taken, especially when we consider 
that many of them were “sneak shots.” They are dramatic, sometimes humor- 
ous, but never superficial. The subjects are well chosen to represent the 
actual life of the people. The pictures themselves show good composition 
and a touch of imagination, reminding us that in artistic hands the realism 
of a photograph may have depth, and evoke both sympathy and understanding. 

Meet the Amish is a distinguished book, both in form and substance. The 
type is good, the printing excellent, the binding firm and comfortable. Each 
picture has an appropriate line or two of explanation. There is a first-rate 
introduction, explaining such things as the religious dévelopment of the 
Amish, their group characteristics, church organization, and education. The 
topics are well chosen and the handling is simple but skillful. 

It is a pleasant book to browse through. It is also a valuable social docu- 
ment, showing the work and play of a shy but courageous people who have 
managed to preserve a primitive Christian ideal amidst all the distractions 
of our heady, anxious, modern civilization. 

Lebanon Valley College Paut A. W. WALLACE 


The Atlantic Frontier: Colonial American Civilization, 1607-1763. By Louis 
B. Wright. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xi, 354, xix. $4.50. 
Text ed. $3.40.) 

This is an unusual book because it condenses colonial history into 335 
pages, and because it is written not by a historian, but by a professor of 

English. His literary interests have led him into historical fields and caused 
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him to catch the spirit of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The result 
is a book that any historian will gladly pause to think about. 

The subject matter of the book is not necessarily new nor the interpreta- 
tion revolutionary. Even the arresting title has a familiar sound. Many of us 
have been insisting for years that the colonies were parts of the British 
Empire. But in dramatizing this idea the present author has been -ignally 
successful. He has also produced a swiftly moving narrative. He has intro- 
duced about 425 personal names, so treated that they are not a mere cata- 
logue, but seem to represent personalities. These, together with some direct 
quotations and much detail, lead to vividness of presentation. 

It is true that one can take issue with the author on some points. When 
John Eliot and William Penn are commended for their kindness to the 
Indians, it seems unfortunate that Roger Williams could not have been in- 
cluded. The first charter of Rhode Island was granted not directly by Par- 
liament, but by a Parliamentary commission. 

The last chapter, entitled “The Colonies Come of Age,” contains a multi- 
tude of facts about colonial wars, and about economic, social, religious, and 
intellectual conditions. Apparently the “coming of age” consisted mostly of 
a growing sense of self-reliance and of tendencies toward unity. It is here 
suggested that political activity should be added to the list. It is no doubt 
true that the aristocrats tried to dominate the representative assemblies. Eng- 
land also had its aristocratic minority and did not get its first reform bill 
till 1832. But still there was a vast amount of political activity on both sides 
of the Atlantic, more in proportion to the population in America than in 
England. This activity must have played a part in the growing-up process. 

A curious type of citation is used in this book. Instead of footnotes on 
each page, with small letters to indicate their point of application in the text, 
there are about ten pages of references massed at the back of the book. These 
are arranged according to chapter and page in such a way that many extra 
words are needed to explain what part of any page a particular note refers to. 
An important feature of the book is the inclusion of eighteen illustrations 
taken from documents in the excellent collection of the Huntington Library, 
with which institution the author is connected. These illustrations add much 
to an already excellent book. 

Beaver College Mary P. CLarKE 


The Selected Writings of Benjamin Rush. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. 
(New York: Philosophical Library [c. 1947]. Pp. ix, 433. $5.00.) 


This is a regrettable book. Benjamin Rush deserves discriminating treat- 
ment by the well-informed; here he receives careless, capricious treatment, 
by an editor who exhibits no familiarity with his subject or the period. 
Selection may be an anthologist’s own affair, but some apparent principle 
should govern him. No principle can be discovered which explains why 
Rush’s extraordinary, fertile, and voluminous writings should be classified 
in four meaningless groups: On Good Government, On Education, On Nat- 
ural and Medical Sciences, On Miscellaneous Things; or why the liveliest 
and most entertaining essays should be omitted, and dull, tedious pieces in- 
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cluded; or why titles should be changed irresponsibly ; or why chronological 
relationships should be destroyed; or why the reader should be asked to re- 
gard this as a reliable work. 

The editor’s preface is a slight thing, packed with errors in fact and with 
dubious judgments. The selections have no notes, introductions, or even 
identifications as to source; a “selected bibliography” proves miscellaneous 
and unhelpful, and a list of Rush’s writings is both inaccurate and incomplete. 

Now Benjamin Rush is a major figure, who belongs on the shelves of 
every Pennsylvania library. For $2.00, Goodman’s fine biography can be 
obtained; the forthcoming editions of writings by Dr. Corner and Mr. L. 
H. Butterfield will certainly be authentic and authoritative. The present 
volume is listed at $5.00, for which sum, or a little more, a library could 
secure Rush’s Diseases of the Mind, his most important work (entirely ig- 
nored in this volume), or his Medical Inquiries, his most pretentious effort. 
It would be wise to do so. 

Poor editing and irresponsible publishing cannot entirely efface the abun- 
dantly vital charm of Dr. Rush. There is much good material in this book. 
Nevertheless, in our age of reprints such inadequate performances must be 
condemned, for reprints represent re-discoveries. They should add to the 
pleasure and expand the horizons of our re-discoveries. In the case of Mr. 
Philip Foner’s Paine, completeness and fresh material excused a partisan tone 
the editor chose to take; in the case of Runes’ Rush, no virtues plead a par- 
don for a furrow very crookedly plowed. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia J. H. Power 


New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Stewart Mitchell. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. Pp. xlii, 
281. $5.00.) 


Stewart Mitchell’s edition of hitherto unpublished letters of Abigail Adams 
is exceedingly valuable. A calendar with dates, places, and brief descriptions 
of the letters precedes an admirable introduction. Four charts provide the 
genealogy of the Adams and allied families. The footnotes are unusually 
readable and illuminating. The editor has neither modernized the spelling 
nor censored the contents of the letters. 

There is not much in the letters that will greatly amplify the knowledge 
of the historian. It can be understood from the correspondence why Presi- 
dent John was accused of nepotism. The tragedy of the death of Charles 
Adams comes to clear view. Abigail’s resentment over the public celebration 
of George Washington’s birthday in 1798 is a neat example of the occa- 
sional petty-mindedness of the Adamses. One catches glimpses of Washing- 
ton, for whom Abigail professed a great admiration. She did, however, be- 
lieve that Washington received too much adulation, and she was of the 
opinion that he “used sometimes to give a man an office of whom he was 
affraid” (p. 189). The well-known sensitivity of John Adams is evident in 
a passage to the effect that after his defeat in 1800 the “President had fre- 
quently contemplated resigning” (p. 263). Some historians have tried to clear 
John Adams of the onus of the Alien and Sedition Acts by stressing that he 
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did not insist upon their rigorous enforcement. The letters, however, reveal 
a distinct approval of the two measures which did so much to discredit the 
Federalist party. The correspondence is rich in comment about sicknesses, 
difficult servants, perils of travel, the latest fashions, and social etiquette. 

The reader can detect how fortunate John Adams was in having a wife who 
could make butter, nurse the sick, manage the mansion at Quincy, fulfill her 
social duties, keep an eye on the crops, and even scold her husband for open- 
ing her mail without permission. Although Mrs. Adams was without formal 
schooling, her letters reveal a knowledge of Shakespeare, Milton, Sterne, 
Pope, Burke, and Moliére. Occasional flashes of humor and numerous neatly 
turned phrases make the correspondence a source of constant delight. The 
reader might sometimes wish that Mrs. Adams would not indict her hus- 
band’s opponents with such words as “Madman (p. 38), “lying wretch” (p. 
146), “Hireling” (p. 117), and “sly . .. artful . . . insidious” (p. 151). 
Despite occasional outbursts of anger, Abigail Adams succeeded in fulfilling 
her stated longing to do good and to practice virtue. 

These new letters reveal how much Abigail Adams contributed to the 
idea that the First Lady should personify the best in American womanhood. 
One can not read her correspondence without experiencing a renewed faith 
in human nature and a feeling of gratitude toward Stewart Mitchell for his 
contribution to our knowledge of the infancy of the Republic. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology NorMAN H. Dawes 


Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, 1753-1785. 
Edited and annotated, with an Introduction, by Carl Van Doren. (Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical Society, 1947. Pp. ix, 222. $3.50.) 


Most of the Franklin-Jackson papers appearing in the present volume have 
been drawn from originals in the possession of the American Philosophical 
Society, though these have been augmented by other related material. The 
association which they reflect began rather casually through mutual intel- 
lectual interests, and was later cemented by personal acquaintance and a 
common preoccupation with, and support of, the cause of the American 
colonies during the years preceding the Revolution. Franklin being so much 
the better known, it will presumably be in Jackson that the volume will 
arouse the greater interest. The two were both alike and dissimilar. Each 
was, during the period of their friendship, a man of independent means, but 
Jackson had inherited wealth and Franklin was a self-made man. The shy, 
modest, retiring and unambitious lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn had a personality 
very different from that of the Philadelphia printer. Both were encyclopedic 
in their knowledge, though it seems fair to say that Jackson could not match 
Franklin either in his profound understanding of men or in his literary 
ability. Both were men of affairs, for though his record of public service 
can not compare with that of Franklin, Jackson was for years agent for 
several of the American colonies, was counsel to the Board of Trade, sat in 
the House of Commons for over two decades, and as confidant of George 
Grenville offered to that Secretary of State advice more of which he might 
well have followed. 
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The subject matter of these papers is not easily characterized, for it rep- 
resents the common concerns of two men conspicuous for the range of their 
knowledge and interests even in a century so prolific of universal genius as 
was the eighteenth. The political aspects of American affairs loom large, but 
one also finds everything from agriculture to religion, from international 
politics to primitive cultures, from science to land speculation. In his intro- 
duction Carl Van Doren ably supplies a background most helpful in com- 
prehending the significance of the documents, and displays characteristic 
knowledge and understanding in wrestling with some of the problems which 
they present. 

University of Pennsylvania Leonipas Dopson 


History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. By Clarence 
S. Brigham. 2 v. (Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society, 
1947. Pp. xvii, 1508. $15.00.) 


The publication of Clarence S. Brigham’s monumental work—the history, 
bibliography, and check list of American newspapers through 1820—is an 
event of greatest importance to historians. For years scholars have relied 
on his list published serially in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 1913-1927; but now the revised and completed list, the result of 
thirty-five years of painstaking research, is provided in two convenient vol- 
umes, an indispensable reference for all libraries. 

In the section devoted to Pennsylvania, there are 369 titles, with data on 
printers, publishers, and editors, dates of changes and variations in titles, 
and locations of existing files (even separate copies of rarer issues). Thus 
for the period covered it is more comprehensive than the Check List of 
Philadelphia Newspapers (1944), published by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, which listed only holdings in this state; and it supplements 
Gregory’s Union List of American Newspapers, 1821-1936. Of these Penn- 
sylvania titles, sixty-six represent German-language, and nine French- 
language, newspapers. The historical aspect of the work, and the thorough- 
ness with which data have been compiled, are indicated by the fact that 
fifty-four titles are represented by no existing copy; they are known only 
from other references. Yet these “lost” newspapers may be of considerable 
interest to historians. For example, there was the Western Sky, which ap- 
parently was published in Beula (see Pennsylvania History, April, 1947) in 
* 1798. Na less valuable to library users will be the facts of well-known papers 
and persons; some will discover that Benjamin Franklin and Hugh Meredith 
succeeded Samuel Keimer as publisher of the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1729, 
and that Franklin ceased to be a publisher in 1765. Readers of the Saturday 
Evening Post may be disturbed to learn that the Gazette discontinued pub- 
lication, without a successor, in 1815. 

Primarily, however, this is a reference work, and its usefulness is en- 
hanced by several comprehensive indices. Newspapers are grouped by states, 
and listed alphabetically by place of publication (with cross references 
where necessary) ; but there are also an alphabetical list of titles, a list of 
libraries, and a compilation of printers-editors-publishers, with their dates 
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and newspaper connections. The introduction is an interesting account of the 
great newspaper collections of our country and of their origins. 
Albright College Mitton W. HaMILTon 


Church Music and Musical Life in Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Committee on Historical Research. 3 v. [Pennsylvania Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America, Publications, [V.] (Philadelphia: The 
Society, 1926-1947. Pp. xiii, 261; xii, 291; xiii, 217; xiv, 221-576. $21.00.) 


The Committee on Historical Research of The Pennsylvania Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America has set out to collect and illustrate the music 
of the early settlers of Pennsylvania and to show the gradual awakening of 
musical talent in this colony and state in the eighteenth century. At the same 
time, an attempt has been made to show the musical influences which con- 
tributed to the social life of the period. 

The compilation of the data presented in these volumes has taken some 
twenty-one years, and in the group which finally completed the task one finds 
but one name which appeared on the original Committee. This frequent 
change of direction is possibly responsible for a certain loose-knit, aimless 
organization which leaves the reader confused as to the relationship of vast 
quantities of good material. The feeling is also present that too little em- 
phasis has been placed upon the music, and that too much irrelevant detail 
has been presented in its place: 144 pages devoted to a facsimile reproduction 
of the hymnal of Johannes Kelpius yields a few meager fragments of actual 
music and no impression other than that it was some of Pennsylvania’s 
earliest hymnology ; a short chapter on Indian music in Pennsylvania, at the 
close of the first volume, quotes Alice C. Fletcher’s valuable articles on gen- 
eral American Indian music and discusses the Cherokees and other southern 
tribes. From a scholarly viewpoint, can one trust these findings based upon 
other tribes to be, of necessity, true in the case of the Pennsylvania tribes? 
Extended duplication occurs between pages 181-3 and 198 in the first volume; 
and again between I, 207-8, and II, 40 ff. The former duplication is in ma- 
terial, the latter in long passages exactly identical. Such duplications 
strengthen the supposition made above that the Committee worked in 
isolated fashion, unaware of the total plan. Volume III, Part 1, devotes 
220 pages to the subject of “Backgrounds of English Musical Life in Penn- 
sylvania and Other American Colonies,” an account which begins with the 
Reading Rota “Sumer is icumen in” circa 1240! If this is a compilation of 
source materials for the future worker in Pennsylvania music of the eight- 
eenth century, the volume title seems inappropriate, and the treatment of the 
six centuries of English music history, the substance of which is available 
in any standard history of music, seems to place undue emphasis upon Eng- 
land instead of Pennsylvania. 

On the credit side comes the fine presentation of the pietistic sects, largely 
from the Palatinate, showing that most of them brought their hymnbooks 
along with them and that the German choral tunes formed the common root 
of their early music. Vivid and informative are the sections on the Moravians 
at Bethlehem and on the precocious musical development which that com- 
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munity enjoyed. The detailed accounts of the Ballad-Opera in Philadelphia, 
and most of the other sections of the book, seem fully to have attained the 
goals set by the original Committee in the foreword to Volume I. The nu- 
merous collations and facsimile title pages of early hymnals will be of genuine 
service to the future research worker in this domain. An adequate bibliog- 
raphy follows each volume and will serve as spadework for many other 
students interested in this subject. 

For a long and difficult task, the farsighted and public-spirited ladies who 
planned and helped to execute these volumes deserve much credit. 
Bucknell University Harotp E. Coox 


William Rufus Day: Supreme Court Justice from Ohio. By Joseph E. 
McClean. [The Johns Hopkins University, Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. Series LXIV, Number 3.] (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. 172. $2.00.) 


Number three of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science for 1946 is a thin biography of William Rufus Day by 
Joseph E. McLean. As the title suggests, it is primarily concerned with the 
judicial career of the individual under consideration. Day, born in a small 
town in Ohio in 1849, lived a long and useful life with never, apparently, an 
aggressive reaction to the stirring events that swirled about him. It would 
have been hardly possible for him to escape the legal profession, for interest 
in the law came through a long New England lineage that on both sides was 
studded with an astounding number of judges. He studied at the University 
of Michigan and in 1872 moved from the “thriving, pleasant village” of 
Ravenna to Canton, where for a quarter of a century the firm of Lynch and 
Day not only cared for an ever-growing general practice but also looked 
after the interests of a surprisingly large number of industrial and financial 
corporations. The appellation “country lawyer,” however, always had some 
applicability. 

Day, with the exception of one appointment by Warren G. Harding, owed 
his entire political and diplomatic career to his friend and fellow citizen of 
Canton, William McKinley. He was appointed First Assistant Secretary of 
State in April, 1897, but his lot under an aging superior whose grasp of 
public affairs had palsied was not a happy one. In April, 1898, he took over 
the headship of the State Department as the course of events forced the dod- 
dering John Sherman to retire. When the brief war with Spain was over, 
he left his cabinet post to John Hay to become chairman of the United States 
delegation to the peace conference in Paris. The end of negotiations did not 
mean a return to private life, as the Ohioan had hoped; McKinley soon 
appointed him a judge in the Sixth Judicial Circuit of the Federal courts, 
and on January 26, 1903, Theodore Roosevelt publicly announced his eleva- 
tion to the Supreme Court by addressing him at a McKinley memorial meet- 
ing in Canton as “Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Justice Day.” 

Dr. McClean properly devotes a great part of his book to Day’s twenty 
years of service on the bench of the highest court in the land. In a lengthy 
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chapter entitled “A Strict Constructionist of National Powers,” and in an 
equally lengthy one designated “A Liberal Constructionist of State Powers,” 
he presents the jurist in action. Students will be grateful to the author for 
the wide range of cases covered, though some will wish for more details 
than are offered. Except for court records, the volume is written almost 
entirely from secondary sources, and it therefore contributes little that is 
new. Though family papers probably are not available, other existing manu- 
script materials might have enlivened the study somewhat. The story, like 
Day himself, is even and unchallenging. Considerations of space probably 
made it impossible to do more than mention such dramatic things as the 
bankruptcy of McKinley, the campaign of 1896, and the stirring episodes of 
the Spanish-American War, but many readers will regret that notwith- 
standing the author’s avowed intent the judicial mind of Mr. Justice Day 
is not explained. The book, nevertheless, is a helpful addition in its field. 
Temple University James A. BARNES 


Breaking New Ground. By Gifford Pinchot. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company [c. 1947]. Pp. xvii, 522. $5.00.) 


This book is the autobiography of Gifford Pinchot, covering that part of 
his life which has to do with the conservation movement in general and with 
forestry in particular. It has nothing to say about the author’s career as gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, which he regarded as incidental to his main work. 
Forestry was his first and last love, and it was to this that he devoted his 
enthusiasm and efforts over a long period of years. He was a pioneer in this 
movement, and to him, more than to any other man, American forestry owes 
its origin and progress. His career, especially from 1889 to 1912, is the story 
of how practical forestry, hitherto neglected, rose and flourished in this 
country ; and how it, in turn, was the chief factor in giving birth to the move- 
ment for the conservation of natural resources. In fostering this movement, 
he was “breaking new ground.” 

Pinchot was the first professional forester in America. Upon graduation 
from Yale, he decided that forestry was to be his profession, and from that 
time forth it remained the great passion of his life. Since there were no 
opportunities in the United States for the scientific study of this subject, he 
went to Europe and studied under the foremost professional foresters of 
Germany and France. In 1898 he was appointed head of the Forestry Divi- 
sion in the Department of Agriculture. In 1901 this became the Bureau of 
Forestry. In 1905 its name was changed to Forest Service, and as such it 
set a new standard of efficiency in Washington as the best government or- 
ganization of its day. 

The conservation movement had its real origin in the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and was the most significant movement of that ad- 
ministration; and in the originating of this policy Pinchot played a leading 
part. This was acknowledged by Roosevelt, who, in a letter to Pinchot 
dated March 1, 1910, says: “Besides being the chief of the forest bureau, 
you were the leader among all men in public office—and the aggressive, 
hard-hitting leader—of all the forces which were struggling for conserva- 
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tion, which were fighting for the general interest against special privileges.” 
This was indeed high praise; but who shall say it was not deserved? The 
friendship of Pinchot and Roosevelt, like that of David and Jonathan, was 
one of the famous friendships of history. 

When, however, Roosevelt left the White House, the situation underwent 
a rapid change. Taft, though pledged to carry out the Roosevelt policies, 
soon came under the influence of the conservative wing of his party and 
turned his back upon most of the progressive ideals of his predecessor. Sec- 
retary Ballinger undertook to reverse the most important of the Roosevelt 
natural-resources policies, and in this was supported by President Taft. 
Hence arose the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, resulting in the ousting of 
Pinchot from his position as head of the forestry service. This episode is 
familiar to all students of American history, and need not be dwelt upon 
here. Though Taft sided with Ballinger, the public sided with Pinchot, who, 
though he lost his job, held on to his place in history as a faithful and effi- 
cient public servant—the heart and soul of a great movement in the public 
interest. 

Pinchot’s book is an important contribution to the history of forestry and 
of conservation, a book which no one interested in these subjects can afford 
to neglect. Furthermore, it is readable and informative, and throws con- 
siderable light on the politics of the time. Its format is good, and it has a 
satisfactory index. 

State College, Pa. W. F. Dunaway 


Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers. By Benjamin P. 
Thomas. Illustrated by Romaine Proctor. (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xvii, 329. $3.00.) 


In seeking to understand somewhat of the life and character of a great 
historical figure, it is not enough to learn what is known of that figure him- 
self. It is also necessary, for an accurate and complete appreciation, to learn 
somewhat of those who have undertaken as specialists to describe him. In 
other words, since the “biographee” is generally known in the light of what 
the “biographers” have concluded about him, it is important to know the 
biographers. Or, since it is the responsibility of the biographers to transform 
“history-as-actuality” into “history-as-record,” it is essential to know the 
purposes and methods of the biographer-recorders. 

This is particularly true in the case of a monumental historical figure of 
whom much has been and will be written. It is emphatically true in the case 
of Abraham Lincoln, concerning whom there seems to be no limit of con- 
sideration. Lincoln’s personality, moreover, is very complex. 

Benjamin P. Thomas, one of the most competent of the authorities on 
Lincoln, has undertaken to acquaint the non-specialist with the principal 
general biographers of Mr. Lincoln for the purpose of aiding him to arrive 
at a more accurate and complete appreciation of their subject. He has based 
the “story behind the Lincoln books” on “the correspondence of Lincoln’s 
biographers” (p. ix), and has gathered this correspondence from many 
widely-scattered depositories. Though the basis of the study is in the letters 
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of certain principal general biographers, the author drew his materials from 
many other sources, and wrote his conclusions largely around the fourteen 
persons whose portraits are so effectively drawn by Mr. Proctor. These are: 
Herndon, Holland, Lamon, Nicolay, John Hay, Weik, H. C. Whitney, Ida 
Tarbell, Horace White, Barton, Beveridge, Logan Hay, Sandburg, and 
Angle, with R. T. Lincoln’s portrait added. 

“From the letters” (and, of course, from other sources) the theme of the 
book emerges as a struggle between two conflicting schools of thought re- 
garding the way to write about Lincoln, One school would depict him as 
a national hero with all the attributes a national hero is supposed to have. 
The other school would represent him as he was. At first, public opinion 
was solidly behind the former view. Gradually it shifted. Now people want 
the facts. Yet even those who have tried honestly to show us Lincoln as he 
was have had a feeling of failure. There was something about the man that 
the most probing technique can not always penetrate (p. x). 

Mr. Thomas has written a valuable book, and has justified his conclusions, 
stated as follows: “In so far as realism and idealism in Lincoln literature are 
concerned, they should be complementary rather than antagonistic. Neither 
the realists nor the idealists have been equal to the task of portraying Lin- 
coln conclusively. Those biographers, like Tarbell, Charnwood, and Sandburg, 
who combine realism with a measure of imagination, have come closest to 
success. Yet both the realists and idealists have left essential marks. . . . 
Both realism and idealism have a place in Lincoln literature. ... For as our 
portrait of Lincoln becomes true, it also becomes more superb.” 
Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


William Penn and Our Liberties. By William Wistar Comfort. (Philadel- 
phia: The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company [c. 1947]. Pp. 146.) 


This little volume, “published in the Penn Mutual’s centennial year in honor 
of the man whose name the Company adopted at its founding in the year 
1847,” represents a very worthy expenditure of centennial celebration’ funds. 
Its publication, obviously high-class advertising, is also meritorious public 
service. 

The biographers of William Penn are very numerous. Of them Dr. Com- 
fort, former president of Haverford College, is in some ways the best. Among 
the living biographers of William Penn he is without a peer. His 1944 volume, 
William Penn, A Tercentenary Estimate, was far the best of the more recent 
writings on Penn. In regard to the volume herein reviewed, Dr. Comfort 
protests that “this is in no sense a biography of Penn,” but either his Quaker 
humility has gotten the better of him or his concept of biography is too com- 
prehensive and too exacting. Indeed, there is ground for complaint that the 
volume is too much biographical rather than too little biographical. It in- 
cludes many aspects of the religious and intellectual life of William Penn, 
and these are the very essence of biography. The real trouble is with the 
title. The use of the word “and” in such a title, a very common literary 
device, is ambiguous and confusing. Are there two subjects, “William Penn” 
and “Our Liberties,” or is there just one integral subject, “The Role of 
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William Penn in the Establishment of Our Liberties”? Actually there seem 
to be two subjects rather than an integral concentration on one aspect of 
the life and career of Penn. If, as would seem to be the case, one integral 
subject was intended, disappointment may be expressed here, that the truly 
significant rdle of William Penn in the promotion not only of religious toler- 
ance and religious freedom, but also of civic freedom and political liberty 
was not more fully elaborated and given a much larger part of this lovely 
treatise. 

Other writers, in larger works, have presented greatly more factual data 
about the external life of William Penn, but it is a reasonable conjecture 
that no one has grasped, so fully as has Dr. Comfort, the inner life, the mind 
and spirit (not always mystical, as Dr. Comfort reveals), of the founder of 
Pennsylvania. The reader of William Penn and Our Liberties will close the 
book with a distinct impression of the validity of the terminology “Holy 
Experiment” so far as its creator was concerned. Well printed and well 
bound, this little book may rightly be described as an evening’s delight. 
The University of Pittsburgh Atrrep P, JAMES 


County Government in Virginia: A Legislative History, 1607-1904. By Albert 
Ogden Porter. [Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, No. 526.] (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. Pp. 356. $4.00.) 


Professor Porter has undertaken one of the more important tasks facing 
American political science—that of delineating the evolution of county gov- 
ernment. His choice of Virginia as the back-drop for his study is a most 
fortunate one. Virginia, representative of an influential section of the Ameri- 
can political scene, furnishes the example of a fairly large state which is not 
so Southern as to be atypical of the more populated states of the eastern 
seaboard. 

As its sub-title shows, this work employs the historical approach. It first 
treats of the colonial phase of county administration, then of the ante-bellum 
development of county government, and concludes with an account of the 
changes in structure and jurisdiction resulting from the Reconstruction Era 
and the pressures of the late nineteenth century. The conclusion is capped 
by a brief and not very comprehensive summary of the main phases of the 
evolutionary process affecting county government in the Old Dominion. 

This work suffers from the fact that it is a legislative history in the narrow 
sense of that term. The mere recitation of laws creating or abolishing cer- 
tain duties of a sheriff or other officer does not make a satisfactory work. It 
is neither good political science nor good history merely to review the laws 
and to append footnotes to such a review. The reader expects, and has a 
right to expect, much more of a writer. When one undertakes the task of 
depicting the development of a political problem such as public administra- 
tion at the county level, one must approach the job from the standpoint of 
one’s reader. Mr. Porter probably had a graduate faculty in mind when he 
composed his book, but even so it was his duty to give his account of the 
history of Virginia county government flesh and sinew. This he could do 
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only by placing his problem in its proper social and cultural environment. 
Too often political historians forget that the mere recounting of facts and 
figures is meaningless. In every account of a political institution there should 
be included a clear, succinct statement of the cultural situation in which that 
institution is functioning. In this book one looks in vain for a description of 
the types of society in Virginia which gave rise to the laws the author docu- 
ments so meticulously. It is a pity that Mr. Porter did not remember his 
reader more often. If he had done so, he would have portrayed the spirit of 
the times prevailing at the different stages of the evolution of Virginia county 
government, and would have let this portrayal serve as a back-drop for his 
legislative survey. A perusal of a study so written would indeed be rewarding, 
for such a study could hardly fail to kindle a desire in the professional and 
lay reader alike to delve more deeply into the vagaries and mysteries of 
local government, past and present, wherein the germs of American political 
enterprise abound. 

University of Delaware Paut Dotan 


It’s an Old Pennsylvania Custom. By Edwin Valentine Mitchell. (New 
York: The Vanguard Press, Inc. [c. 1947]. Pp. xv, 262. $3.00.) 


This is a book designed for popular consumption. Large print, illustrations, 
and bits of Pennsylvania German art make it attractive. Each chapter head- 
ing is a continuation of the title to a complete thought. The title of the first 
chapter, for example, is “It’s an Old Pennsylvania Custom to Dwell in 
Caves.” Mr. Mitchell writes with a fascinating style, which fact, together 
with that of the attractive appearance of this volume, should insure him a 
wide circle of readers. 

The research student who is looking for an exhaustive treatment of Penn- 
sylvania customs, with numerous footnote references and a bibliography, will 
be disappointed in this book. There are some references throughout the text, 
but no bibliography. We should not hold these omissions against the book, 
however, because a little popularizing of Pennsylvania history certainly will 
do no harm. The historical material which the author presents appears to be 
accurate. He does make use of some legends and stories, but they are pre- 
sented as such, and their inclusion would seem to be permissible in connec- 
tion with the subject of “Customs.” 

The author follows a practice which is all too prevalent in both history 
books and newspapers—namely, that of glamorizing the bizarre, the eccentric, 
and even the criminal. One must stretch the meaning of words considerably 
to make it appear that living in caves, or being a criminal, or even founding 
a Utopia, is an “Old Pennsylvania Custom.” The author devotes numerous 
pages to these items, which have had little or no effect upon the development 
of Pennsylvania, and at the same time practically ignores the good old Penn- 
sylvania custom of going to church, a custom which has had a profound in- 
fluence in the state. Educational customs are likewise neglected. It is pre- 
sumed that the word “Old” eliminates consideration of the customs of the 
Italians, Poles, Czechs, and other late immigrants who have contributed 
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much to the industrial development of the state. At any rate, their customs 
are not mentioned. 

The author has confined himself pretty largely to the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
the Quakers, and the Amish. He has given a brief history of the Utopian 
groups, and has written interesting chapters on “Magnificent Barns,” “Cone- 
stoga Wagons,” and “Kentucky Rifles.” In general, he has presented at- 
tractive material on certain peculiar customs of early Pennsylvania life. 
Glenside, Pa. G. Mortey RicHarps 


Niles’ Weekly Register, News Magasine of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Norval Neil Luxon. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1947. Pp. x, 337. $5.00.) 


In his study entitled Niles’ Weekly Register, Norval Neil Luxon has dealt 
with a subject that is not entirely new. In 1933 the Johns Hopkins Press 
brought out for Richard Gabriel Stone a little book entitled Hezekiah Niles 
as an Economist, most of the contents of which overlaps, to some extent, the 
contents of Mr. Luxon’s book. Mr. Luxon, however, has treated more ex- 
tensively the labors of Hezekiah Niles (1777-1839) than has Mr. Stone, with 
the result that the book now under review is a distinctive contribution to our 
knowledge of American history. Essentially a study in the history of Ameri- 
can journalism, Mr. Luxon’s book is not, however, a history of what might 
be called a typical American newspaper; for the weekly newspaper (or news 
magazine) which Hezekiah Niles founded in Baltimore, in 1811, was noth- 
ing if not distinctive. Maintained without advertising, printed on pages of 
book size, and devoted to the dual policy of recording news that was cur- 
rently significant and of preserving documents and statistics for posterity, 
the Register embodied at one and the same time characteristics of the late 
Literary Digest, of a present-day news magazine, and of the World Almanac. 
For thirty-eight years it was published, during twenty-five of which it was 
Niles’ personal organ. Today it is much used by historians of the period it 
covers. Hezekiah Niles was an historian’s editor. 

Mr. Luxon’s study covers the entire life of the Register (1811-1849). It 
deals with the Register as a business enterprise, with the careers of Niles 
and his successors, with the general policy of the Register in respect of news 
and editorials, and then, in several chapters, with the attitude of the Register 
to various significant questions of the time, questions of national as well as 
of international import. The chapter on Anglo-American relations and the 
chapter on Latin America are especially significant. The book closes with a 
critical essay on authorities. 

The hero of this book is Hezekiah Niles, and the major interest of the 
reader will naturally center in the history of the first fifty volumes of the 
Register, for which Niles was personally responsible. The period that fol- 
lowed Niles’ retirement was anticlimax. Mr. Luxgn has confessed as much, 
perhaps unwittingly, for the title he has chosen, emphasizing as it does the 
period of Niles’ control, is not altogether an accurate one. For the last twelve 
years of its life, the onetime Niles’ Weekly Register was published as Niles’ 
National Register. 
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During the quarter-century that he edited the Register, Niles became a 
national figure, an editor whose periodical was read in every state of the 
Union, and whose views on important questions of the time influenced people 
everywhere in the United States. He was one of the great editors of our 
era of personal journalism. The esteem in which he was held by contem- 
poraries is revealed in part by the fact that his memory is perpetuated in the 
names of two cities of the United States—Niles, Michigan, and Niles, Ohio. 

Pennsylvanians should have more than a passing interest in Hezekiah 
Niles. Although he lived most of his life in Delaware and Maryland, Niles 
was born in Pennsylvania, of Quaker parents, and he served a short ap- 
prenticeship in Philadelphia, within the period when that city was the na- 
tional capital. But in an important way not mentioned by Mr. Luxon, Heze- 
kiah Niles touched the history of journalism in Pennsylvania. His Register, 
there can be little doubt, served as the model for Samuel Hazard’s Register 
of Pennsylvania (1828-1836). One can not turn many pages of the first 
volume of Hazard’s Register without concluding that Hazard was attempt- 
ing to do for Pennsylvania what Niles was attempting to do for the United 
States. 

Mr. Luxon’s book is an important one, despite the fact that it is somewhat 
marred by stylistic delinquencies. It is beautifully printed on paper—mirabile 
dictu!—of superior quality. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


The Bounds of Delaware. By Dudley Lunt. (Wilmington: Printed by the 
Star Publishing Company for the Author [c. 1947]. Pp. x, 69. $2.50.) 


In 1750 Lord Hardwicke declared that the problem of determining the 
status of the lower counties on the Delaware was “of a nature worthy the 
judicature of a Roman senate rather than of a single judge” (p. 55). Dudley 
Lunt, an attorney of real literary ability, has in this brief volume given the 
public the fruits of his research here and in England to determine the bound- 
aries of Delaware. Conflicting claims of Swedes and Dutch, of Lord Balti- 
more, the Duke of York, William Penn, and the English Crown, and of 
Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the United States are 
here skillfully related so as to make clear a story of negotiations and litiga- 
tions which is almost unbelievably complicated but fascinating withal. The 
southern boundary depended upon a misplaced cape; the western boundary 
was drawn in 1764-1765 by Mason and Dixon, a circumstance resulting in 
the fact that Delawareans, though few of them realize it, live not north or 
south, but east of the Mason and Dixon Line; the northern boundary in- 
volved,a compound curve, a “Wedge,” and a “Horn,” and was not settled 
until 1921; and the eastern boundary, last to be defined, comprises two arcs 
in the river, the mean low water mark on the Jersey shore, the main ship 
canal, and the ocean. 

University of Delaware Joun A. MuNROE 
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Central-Eastern Europe: Crucible of World Wars. By Joseph S. Roucek 
and associates. (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. xii, 679. $5.00.) 


The eleven authors of this volume have compiled a fine work dealing with 
one of our present-day political problem areas. The problem of discussing 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, Finland, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, Greece, and Turkey 
is complicated by dissimilar political control at various periods, by complete 
or partial partition of a country or empire at the close of various conflicts, 
and by the recency of some autonomous political units. 

The first third of the volume is devoted to the historical backgrounds of 
the various countries to the end of World War I. The remaining two-thirds 
is devoted to the individual countries from the period of World War I 
through World War II—the last five chapters dealing with German and 
Russian occupation practices, governments in exile, economic problems of 
the area, and “Russia Over Central Eastern Europe.” The material is up-to- 
date for such a compendious volume, but it is doubtful whether the book will 
receive more than classroom use. Many topics have received less treatment 
than some students of this area will feel is justified, but better balance may 
come if the volume is revised at a later date. At times, various authors have 
been too generous in attributing one major event as the cause of some action 
or opinion. 

Though the treatment is not directed toward a study of migration, the 
reader can easily understand many reasons why millions migrated from this 
area to America. The loss of this man-power and the future problem of 
accumulated non-emigrating population are discussed. With Russia dominat- 
ing the area, surplus man-power will be distributed to deficient man-power 
areas—voluntarily or otherwise ; the theoretical problem of surplus population 
has been “solved.” 

Bowling Green State University Leroy O. Myers 


The Mystery of the Horn Papers. By Arthur Pierce Middleton and Doug- 
lass Adair. (Offprint from The William and Mary Quarterly, Third 
Series, IV, October, 1947. Pp. 409-445. 50 cents.) 


Here is a brief study which shows that the critical acumen of Lorenzo 
Valla is not dead. The matter here in controversy, to be sure, is not the 
question of the authenticity of the Donation of Constantine; it is the question 
of the authenticity of The Horn Papers—something that happened in Penn- 
sylvania in these latter days. An exhaustive inquiry into the nature of this 
recent publication, an inquiry made by a committee of historians under the 
auspices of The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Va., was the basis for the article now under review. On the foregoing 
committee the Pennsylvania Historical Association was represented by Dr. 
Lawrence Henry Gipson. 

Inasmuch as The Horn Papers have already been brought to the notice of 
the readers of this magazine [Pennsylvania History, XIII (October, 1946), 
309-310], it will suffice here to set forth briefly the findings of the above- 
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mentioned committee of investigation, as summarized by Messrs. Middleton 
and Adair. 


In view of the fact that intensive investigation failed to discover a 
shred of evidence to substantiate the authenticity of the documents 
and, on the contrary, found convincing evidence of their spuriousness, 
it is our opinion that the primary material in The Horn Papers is a 
fabrication and therefore that historians and genealogists ought not 
to rely on any data in Volumes I and II; even the extract from the 
Federal census of 1790 in Volume II is grossly inaccurate, and the 
chapters by Messrs. Jones and Moredock appear to have been based, 
in good faith, on the material now shown to be unreliable. Volume 
III, on the other hand, containing warrant, survey, and patent maps 
prepared by the Pennsylvania Land Office, is valuable. The Greene 
County Historical Society rendered a real service to historians and 
genealogists by publishing these maps and surveys. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that the part of Mr. A. L. 
Moredock and the late Mr. J. L. Fulton in the affair of The Horn 
Papers is entirely honorable, and that their endeavor to publish 
documents relating to the early history of the region is highly 
commendable. 


Thus it is shown that most of the publication called The Horn Papers has 
taken on the character of infamous immortality—like other historical frauds ; 
but to the student of historical methodology both The Horn Papers and the 
investigation exposing them are records of great value. They should per- 
suade present-day students, as the work of Lorenzo Valla in the fifteenth 
century could never persuade them, of the necessity for historical investi- 
gators to be ever alert, to take nothing for granted, to remember that frauds 
will be with us always. When someone finally gets around to the task of 
bringing out a long overdue American edition of Ernst Bernheim’s Lehrbuch 
der Historischen Methode, he should not pass by the opportunity to append 
to his English translation of that monumental work the capable study en- 
titled The Mystery of the Horn Papers. 


Scholarship and Cataclysm: Teaching and Research in American History, 
1939-1945. By Edgar Eugene Robinson. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press [c. 1947]. Pp. 38.) 


In this pamphlet, a publication of The Institute of American History at 
Stanford University, Professor Robinson has presented a “summary of re- 
search and teaching in the field of American history in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States” during the period of World War II. The 
pamphlet is well worth careful study. Professor Robinson’s conclusion with 
respect to public interest in American history is as follows: 


Public interest in American history, in teaching, in presentation 
through publication, and in investigation is increasing. The time is 
gone when testing as to factual information will suffice to meet the 
public interest either in teaching or in the products of publication. 
Consequently, the purpose of the study of history, the scope of the 
inquiries pursued by American scholars, the choice of subject mat- 
ter, and most of all, the value of the discipline, are more and more 
at the center of the discussion given history by the layman. On all 
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matters of teaching and research it seems that the public may be 
more disposed than in the past to ask the historians of their findings, 
and to follow these findings as those of experts in a special field of 
knowledge (p. 33). 


Charles M. Schwab. By E. G. Grace. (Copyright, E. G. Grace, 1947. Pp. 43.) 


A sympathetic appraisal of the career of Charles M. Schwab is contained 
in this pamphlet by the chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. It was 
delivered as the first annual address in the Charles M. Schwab Memorial 
Lectureship of the American Iron and Steel Institute, Hotel Pierre, New 
York, May 21, 1947. Here is an item that every collector of Pennsylvaniana 
will wish to have. 


The Child’s Book of Folklore. Edited by Marion Vallat Emrich and George 
Korson. (New York: The Dial Press, 1947. Pp. xv, 240. $2.75.) 


George Korson, one of the editors of The Child’s Book of Folklore, is well 
known for his work on Pennsylvania folklore. Readers of Pennsylvania His- 
tory will recall his Minstrels of the Mine Patch (1938) and his Coal Dust 
on the Fiddle (1943), both of which books were brought out by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 


Annual Report of the Director of the Historical Society of York County 
[Pa.] for the Year 1947. (The Society, n. p., n. d. Pp. 14.) 


The York County Society, which at the end of 1947 had a membership of 
805, reports that its staff during the preceding twelve months had “done a 
large job in research, indexing, copying, and filing.” The partial list of 
additions to the library of the Society during the year, as shown by this 
report, is impressive. On May 10, 1947, the Society received the Award of 
Merit of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, the award be- 
ing “based upon recognition of the work of the Society in the last year in the 
organization and development of its historical materials for greater use, and 
for its attention to providing the public with information concerning York 
County history.” 


The ABC of Rug Making. By Hazel Reeder Kelley. [Home Craft Course, 
XIV.] (Plymouth Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser [c. 1947]. 
Pp. 32. $1.00.) 


The Collector’s Art, A and Z. By Asher J. Odenwelder, Jr. [Home Craft 
Course, XXVI.] (Plymouth Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser [c. 
1948]. Pp. 32. $1.00.) 


Eighth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States as to the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N. Y., for the Year Ending June 
30, 1947. [National Archives Publication No. 48-5.] (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. iii, 19.) 


This report, among other things, describes the material received by the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library during the last year, which material was 
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significant and considerable; describes the measures taken for arranging and 
preserving material; and tells what use has been made of the Library’s ma- 
terial. President Roosevelt’s vision of what this Library was to become, the 
Archivist writes, is still far from being iulfilled. “The principal impediment 
even to planning for this realization during the past year,” the Archivist ex- 
plains, “was the fact that the Library had not received the bulk of the late 
President’s papers and did not know whether it would receive them.” Hap- 
pily, this question is now decided, for on July 21, 1947, the Dutchess County 
Surrogate Court ruled that Mr. Roosevelt had given his papers to the 
Government. 


The Story behind the Names of Western Pennsylvania Counties. (Pitts- 
burgh: John M. Roberts & Son Co., n. d. Pp. 56.) 


A collection of stories “reprinted from Roberts’ advertising in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph.” Seventy-five thousand copies of this pamphlet were 
printed. 


Valley Forge Park: An Historical Record and Guide Book. Compiled by 
Gilbert S. Jones. Second edition. (Approved by the Valley Forge Park 
Commission, 1947. Pp. 48.) 


An attractively printed and a beautifully illustrated bulletin. 


To THE Boox Review Epitor: 

The well-deserved acclaim which has greeted Dr. Russell W. Gilbert’s 
Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans is in large measure due to the general 
view which he presents, in bold strokes, of the historic rdle of these people. 
In such a popular account it is not unusual to find some errors of fact and 
detail which do not alter or mar the over-all picture. Hence it will in no 
wise detract from the value of this publication to point out certain errors 
which thus far have eluded the reviewers. 

On page 18 of Dr. Gilbert’s pamphlet there is a statement about the im- 
portance of Pennsylvania as a center of printing and publishing which slights 
the contributions of other states in that field, and which is quite inaccurate: 

“Late in the eighteenth century [writes Dr. Gilbert] there were thirty-one 
places in Pennsylvania where printing was done, three in Maryland, four in 
Ohio, five in Virginia, one in Massachusetts, and one in New York” (Italics 
mine). 

These figures are practically all wrong. There are two works which may 
be cited as authorities on the dates for early printing: Douglas C. McMur- 
trie’s History of Printing in the United States (Vol. II, The Middle Atlantic 
States [the only one published], New York, 1936), and C. S. Brigham’s 
History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, just pub- 
lished. According to McMurtrie, Pennsylvania had fifteen centers of print- 
ing in the eighteenth century, but Brigham (more recently) lists twenty-four 
places where newspapers were printed. For the other states in the eighteenth 
century, McMurtrie lists printing in fifteen places in New Jersey, thirteen 
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in Virginia, and five in Maryland. His volume does not cover Massachusetts 
or all of New York, but for these a fair comparison may be obtained by 
listing the places of newspaper publication given by Brigham: twenty-seven 
for New York and nineteen for Massachusetts. 

Another assertion Dr. Gilbert makes with respect to this same subject of 
early printing is that the younger Christopher Sauer in 1772 “established a 
typefoundry and thus became the first typefounder in America.” It is true 
that Sauer made this claim on his title page, “Gedruckt mit der ersten Schrift 
die jemals in America gegossen worden.” Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth, the ac- 
knowledged authority in this field, however, states in his The Colonial 
Printer (Portland, Me., 1938), pp. 98-100, that Abel Buell of Killingworth, 
Connecticut, in 1768, became the first American typefounder. Furthermore, 
the claim for Sauer was even less valid, since he made his types from im- 
ported European matrices, and did not make his own moulds. 

Pennsylvania, indeed the Pennsylvania Germans with their early presses at 
Germantown, Ephrata, Lancaster, Reading and elsewhere, can boast of great 
achievements in early printing and publishing. In support of such accom- 
plishments there is no need to disparage in any measure the achievements of 
other colonies and states. 

Mitton W. HAMILTon 
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